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THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 


es) By IRVING 





In this 


New novel 





Mr. Bacheller is at home 
with lovable rural types 
and delightful local char- 
acters. The story runs 
over with laughter and 
good-natured humor— 
better than anything he has done before. 

All sorts and conditions of people, from a “ railway king” 


BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “ D’ri and I,” 
“ Silas Strong,” 


etc. 





to a hired man too bashful to propose to his sweetheart, appear. The story—the wonderful industrial development 
of the past half-century—becomes a most absorbing romance. And throughout is the freshness of youth and youth’s 


own first love. With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, $1.50 
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N ovel 





By the 
LOUISE Author 
of 





CLOSSER 
HALE 


T is by the actress 

herself-—this story 

of a New York 
girl who gives up her 
sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and 
the tears of stage life 
—the real, not the 
scandal kind — reveal the actress as an original, frank, humor- 
ous, likable girl. 

The man is a prosperous, level-headed business man 
who knows just what the feminine “artistic temperament” 
really needs—common-sense and protection. Naturally he 
hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.”’ 

The girl is determined to be a great actress, and, putting 
the sweetheart aside- But the actress tells her heart-story 
better than any one else can. 


Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By Elinor Marariuey Lane 








ATRINE is the first novel which Mrs. 
Lane has published since her brilliant 
story of “Nancy Stair.” Those who have 
read both books agree in recognizing 
KATRINE as the greater successor of a 
great romance. In KATRINE, as in 
“Nancy Stair,” a beautiful, magnetic woman 
takes the leading part. This is a romance of 
picturesque love- making, of separation, of 
the woman’s triumph through her natural 
gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle 
with realities, and, finally, it is a romance not 
only of a woman’s achievement, but of an 
all-conquering love. 


With Frontispiece by Will Foster 


Cloth. Post Bun, $1.50 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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Comment 


To Educate the People 

Dreadnouyhts and armies are expensive. Here- 
after a well-to-do Englishman must pay eight per 
income and twenty-seven per 
cent. on all he leaves when he dies; also a new 
tax on all his land, twenty per cent. of all increase 
in land values, doubled taxes on stock-exchange 
transactions, and goodness knows what all. The 
immediate consequence is that all of the great 
landholders have stopped improvements and raised 
the rents, depriving many workmen of employ- 
ment and causing real distress in small homes. 
The Duke of Norfolk has sold his best Holbein— 
to an American, of course—and the picture-deal- 
ers say hundreds of masterpieces will soon be on 
the market. A first-class hotel has to pay more 
than $20,000 a year for the privilege of selling 
liquor; one ’bus company in London is taxed $185,- 
000, considerably more than it earns; and so on. 
The political result, of course, will be a change of 
parties and probably the imposition of tariff du- 
ties. But that will only change the form, not re- 
duce the burden, of the enormous taxation. Ger- 
many is mean to keep our affrighted cousins so 
stirred up all the time. We can stand it because the 
presumption is that a good deal of our relatives’ 
money will seek investment here. But how long 
will it be before we shall find ourselves in a similar 
hole if we keep on increasing naval expenditures 
from $20,000,000 to $150,000,000 a year and gen- 
erally squandering money with the profligacy of 
a prolific writer who can get a dollar a word for 
inanities? Mr. Atpricu can add and subtract— 
chiefly add—all he likes; he can’t reduce the cost 
of Imperialism and Pensions and Rivers and Har- 
bors and Rural Deliveries and Canals and Inter- 
nal Waterways and all other forms of Glory, Pa- 
ternalism, and Fatuity for which the appetites of 
the People have been so adroitly whetted. Our 
day of reckoning is coming, all right, and soon, 
too, unless—and mark you this—unless some way 
can be devised to convinee the dancers that they 
have got to pay for the fiddling out of their own 
A tax on every income exceeding $1,000 
is our notion. That would cause some sitting up 


and taking of notice. 


cent. taxes on his 





pockets. 


A “Policy” Worth “ Clinching” 

The government probably does well to compro- 
mise with the American Sugar Refining Company 
by accepting $2,000,000 in lieu of the aggregate 
of fines which might be imposed and collected as 
a result of protracted and expensive litigation, 
but it is to be hoped sincerely that District- 
Attorney Stimson will have the unqualified sup- 
port of the administration in his efforts to send 
the scoundrels responsible for the iniquitous work 
More barefaced, shameless robbery was 
never perpetrated. Employees of the company, 
acting in conjunction with “ guileless ” inspectors, 
so fixed the scales as to obtain short weights of 
dutiable materials for years and, for their valuable 
services, received extra compensation at the end 
of each week. That these men should be punished 
goes without saying, but the seeming fact that 
the wholesale thievery was not only encouraged 
but actually instigated by officers of the company 
induces the hope that some way will be found to 
reach and punish those higher up. It is the 
privilege and probably the duty of the company’s 
lawyers to plead ignorance on the part of their 


to jail. 
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clients, but it is no less the privilege and duty of 
the prosecutors to trace the bribe money and 
extra compensation to their source and pursue 
remorselessly, at whatever cost of time and money, 
the smug scoundrels who deliberately corrupted 
their own employees in order that they might 
rob their own government. To the Rooseve.t 
administration belongs the full credit of making 
the disclosure. It is squarely up to its successor 
to “clinch” the good work by jailing the crim- 
inals. 


Mr. Jerome and the Papers 

District-Attorney Jerome has ample justifica- 
tion for complaining of the press’s “ demagogic 
criticism ” of public officials who try to do their 
duty. None has been misrepresented and traduced 
more persistently or causelessly than himself. The 
Journal’s diatribes have been ineffectual because 
they were obviously politico-personal, but the 
World’s everlasting hounding, the real motive of 
which has not been aprarent, has undoubtedly 
wrought damage to Mr. JERoME’s reputation and 
consequently has seriously impaired his efficiency 
as a public officer. That is bad, of course; and yet 
we are disposed to agree with the Tribune that 
Mr. Jerome generalizes somewhat too freely from 
his own experience. And even so, the papers have 
treated him pretty well, on the whole, and will sup- 
port him quite vigorously, we imagine, if he runs 
again. We hope he will, by the way, for he is the 
ablest and squarest man New York City has had 
in high place for many a day. 


No More Deals 

Attorney-General WickrerRSHAM seems to be one 
of those rare beings who have no occasion to even 
think of being courageous. He simply finds how 
thing are, says so, and goes about his business, 
heedless of political consequences or the pain of 
those whose toes may be pinched. When the 
great Corsican started up to do something, he 
used to summon a brass band, puff up“his chest, 
and direct attention to the fully developed fear- 
lessness of himself and his boss. But we suspect 
that even his obtuseness must have been pierced 
when he read in the papers the other day his suc- 
cessor’s casual statement that suits had been in- 
stituted and prosecutions begun “ without sufficient 
consideration and without adequate cause.” Ev- 
erybody knew that to be the fact, but not many, 
we opine, suspected that Mr. WickersHam would 
say so quite so plainly. However, he did, and then 
went on to declare that there was nothing hidden 
or mysterious in the conduct of his department. 
He did not propose to hound men who, however 
guilty of technical infractions, had never intend- 
ed to violate the law. But the time to make ig- 
norance an excuse had passed, and from this day 
on “the price of peace is obedience to law,” with- 
out any hemming and hawing or any private un- 
derstandings with “good” corporations and 
“good” individuals who encouraged civic right- 
eousness with thumping contributions, such as 
characterized our recent personal government. No 
more favoritism under the guise of a “square 
deal” is the way we size up the intent of the Tarr 
administration, as interpreted by the Attorney- 
General. And that is something like. We have 
had enough of deals and want no more of them, 
square or otherwise. 


Republican Senators Speak Up 

We are not overfond of the Senate, but right 
now it seems to be-performing fairly well its prop- 
er function in our system. It is at least behav- 
ing like a deliberative body—and not as if it were 
content to turn over all the deliberating, as well 
as the deciding and acting, to Senator ALpricH. 
True, there is, as we write, nothing actually ac- 
complished by way of upsetting Senator AL- 
pricu’s plans for the new tariff; but there is a good 
deal of the sort of scrutinizing and debating of 
his proposals which we wish the House had. been 
able to give to Mr. Payne’s. Moreover, the press 
and the country appear to be following the Senate 
debate with a growing instead of a languishing 
interest. That is the most cheering feature of the 
situation—that and the behavior of the “ pro- 
gressive ” Republicans. 

The spirit these men are showing is altogether 
encouraging. We expected as much of new men 
like Senators Cummins and La Fotterre, but the 
stepping forth of Do.iiNcer and the venerable 
Senator Netson looks like a clear gain. Excepting 
President Tart’s inaugural and some other of his 
speeches, we should have to go back to McKintey’s 
last speech at Buffalo—and then away back to 
GarrieLp—for Republican utterances on the tariff 
to be compared to some of the things these Sen- 
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ators have said. There was Senator NE.son’s vig- 
orous remark that the worst service anybody could 
render the Republican party would be to commit 
it to a higher rate of duty than the principle of 
protection really demands, and his frank inquiry, 
what had become of the old protectionist con- 
tention that, once protection has set an industry 
well on its feet, it will soon grow strong enough 
to take care of itself. And there was Senator 
DoLLINGER’s equally frank confession that he had 
defended the DincLey wool and woollens schedule 
many times, but that he was getting precious 
tired of trying to convince people it was a good 
thing to have to pay a tax of eighty per cent. atid 
upward on practically everything they wore upon 
their backs. When Republican Senators in good 
standing dare to talk like that, light would seem 
to be breaking. We feel better. 


Even Democrats Help 

Some of the Democrats also are getting into 
the game rather better than we hoped. It is true 
that the straight, frontal attacks on the whole 
system of high protection, all along the line, which 
we should love to see, are not forthcoming. For 
such work the opposition is badly handicapped. 
It is handicapped by ignoranee—Senator Bacon 
has several times plaintively remarked of certain 
schedules that they are a sealed book to anybody 
but an expert; and it would be hard to name a 
single Democratic Senator who can be ealled an 
expert in the sense in which Senator ALprICH can. 
Not one of them has at his fingers’ ends the his- 
tory, the real meaning, and the real effects of the 
various schedules. Senator Axupricu has these 
things at his fingers’ ends; but he does not keep 
them all at his tongue’s end also. He could prob- 
ably tell us who are the men—the two or three 
nameless gentlemen, not members of either House 
of Congress—who are said to have written our 
recent tariff laws; but he doesn’t. A partial ex- 
cuse for the tariff ignorance of the Democrats is 
that they have never had much to do, as Senator 
Avpricu has, with the framing of tariff laws. We 
suspect that Senator Atpricu even knew more 
about the final shaping of the Witson-GorMan act, 
Democratic measure as it was supposed to be, than 
any Democratic Senator except GorMAN, who is 
no more. But the Democratic excuse is not suffi- 
cient. At the beginning of the nineties WILLIAM 
L. Witson and Rocer Q. Mitts and Winuiam E. 
Russett and Grover CLEVELAND and other Demo- 
cratic leaders were also without experience in 
making tariff laws. But they did not plead igno- 
rance, or need to plead it. In the discussions of 
those days they held their own and more. They 
put the other side on the defensive. 


Flanking Movements 

However, if the Democratic leaders of to-day 
are weak in frontal attacks they seem to be doing 
fairly good flanking. Their turning movements 
seem to be bothering the enemy considerably. The 
income-tax proposals and speeches are uncovering 
some of the hollowness of the high-protectionist 
contention about taxation in general. Senator 
OverRMAN’s proposal to tax immigrants ten dol- 
lars a head likewise goes straight at the hypoc- 
risy of the pretence that protection is all for the 
benefit of American labor. The exposure would 
be still more damaging if he should submit figures 
showing the proportion of foreigners employed 
in the very industries that are clamoring the most 
piteously about American and foreign wages. Sen- 
ator NELSoNn, by the way, has repudiated that ar- 
gument, and ridiculed the way the highly pro- 
tected manufacturers “crawl behind the laboring 
man.” “The laboring man has no protection,” 
he bluntly confesses. “ His wages are based upon 
the law of supply and demand.” Were any meas- 
ure seriously pressed which would have the effect 
of cutting off the supply of foreign labor, it would 
probably encounter no opposition more resolute— 
though it would doubtless be secret—than that ° 
of some of these same highly protected manufac- 
turers. . 

Meanwhile, we are eagerly awaiting the defeat, 
by a combination of Democrats and “ progressive ” 
Republicans, of some one of Senator ALpricH’s 
amendments increasing a House-bill rate. We wish 
something of that practical sort may have hap- 
pened by the time this paragraph sees the light. 


Mr. Taft as a Democrat 
Mr. Tarr seems to have a more exalted conception 
of the duty of the Democratic party than the party 
itself has.-—The World. 
Yes, the party’s idea of its duty, these many 
years, seems to have been to boost Brother Bryan’s 


lecture business. 




















As to Racial Difference 

We have been so exercised of late over the 
tariff and Asput Hamip and James A. PatTEN 
that we have neglected to take notice of our cor- 
respondent of a fortnight ago who seems to object 
to our supporting President Tarr’s Southern 
policy. We keep a humble ear always open to 
serious criticism, and our correspondent was evi- 
dently serious. But we confess a difficulty in 
taking his admonition altogether seriously. “It 
is generally admitted,” he tells us, “that there 
is no physical, intellectual, or moral obstacle to 
an amicable settlement of racial difference (sic) 
of the South, but rather the presence of a moral 
disability on the part of the white citizen.” We 
do not know who have done the general admitting, 
but ApraHamM LIncoLn was not one of them. In 
a famous passage, often quoted, he admitted, on 
the contrary, that the “racial difference” of the 
South presented a terribly perplexing problem, 
the complete working out of which was beyond 
his vision. We suppose that our white -Southern 


fellow citizens, to the number of a good many. 


millions, would also decline to admit that the 
whole trouble is their own “moral disability ” 
(whatever that may mean). On that point a 
goodly and growing number of Northern people 
would, we fancy, stand with them. It is no longer 
as fashionable as it used to be to set apart great 
masses of human beings as incurably perverse. 
For our own part, we are inclined to agree with 
an old friend of ours, a naval officer, who had 
seen much of life in many lands, as well as on 
many seas, and who was wont to remark that 
“there is a great deal of human nature in man- 
kind.” We don’t believe in drawing up indict- 
ments against a whole‘ people—or half a people, 
either, since that, fortunately, is what the 
South has remained, instead of setting up for it- 
self. In fact, such an attitude as our correspond- 
ent’s comes pretty near making us a trifle angry; 
and we are exceedingly good-tempered, as a rule— 
as witness that hunt breakfast. .The South has 
done things, and espoused policies, which Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, in the course of its life, has bit- 
terly denounced and opposed. But when our 
correspondent would fix a stigma of “moral dis- 
ability,” or any other kind of cussedness, upon 
all the people of the South—or of the East or the 
West, for that matter—we are moved to invite 
him to look around his own particular quarter 
of the compass and see if he isn’t rather exag- 
gerating the extent of the other section’s mo- 
nopoly. As to his other notion, that treating the 
South like the rest of the country—which we take 
to be the essence of the new policy—means wrong 
and detriment to the negro, we again dissent. We 
adhere to the view and hope of Booker WasuiNc- 
ton that when the negro gets the substance of 
the political recoguition he is entitled to he will 
not get it by any “outside forcing”; and we 
incline to think he may have suffered more than 
he gained by such outside forcing as was em- 
bodied in the Lopce and other force bills, which 
were the fashion a decade or so ago. 


Yale Calls Deacon Hemphill ‘ 

Yale did well to get Joun C. HEMPHILL to give 
the Bromuey lectures on journalism next year. 
Major Hempuitt. has ideals, convictions, and 
quite exceptional facility of expression. His paper 
is the Springfield Republican of the South. That 
is the highest compliment we can pay any Amer- 
ican journal if we forego the pleasure of pro- 
nouncing the Republican the News and Courier 
of New England. 


Doctor Lord Again a Regent 

When the Board of Regents of this State was 
reduced in number from nineteen to seventeen 
the two youngest in point of service were dropped 
necessarily. One of these was CHESTER SANDERS 
Lorp, Doctor of Laws and Managing Editor of 
the Sun for many moons. Death having caused 
a vacancy, the Legislature felt disposed to re- 
instate Doctor Lorp, but hesitated in view of the 
fact that he resides in the Second Judicial Dis- 
trict, otherwise known as Brooklyn, the home of 
Doctor and Regent St. Cram McKetway. To 
the credit of the latter, however, be it recorded 
that he promptly published a leading editorial 
in the course of which he graciously gave notice 
that “Should that other be Doctor Lorp, the 
other regent would have the pleasure of resuming 
relations with him in the present Board.” This 
made clear and easy the way of the Legislature, 
which thereupon unanimously made the wise and 
judicious choice suggested. The brothers, conse- 
quently, will again be permitted to sit together in 
amity, as we trust they may for many happy years 
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‘to come. Although Doctor Lorp sleeps in Brook- 
lyn, he works in New York; but that is not un- 
usual. We once knew a man who worked in 
Brooklyn and slept in New York, and so was 
enabled to pass to and fro uncrowded. But he 
would not make as good a Regent as Doctor Lorp, 
who is an exceptionally fine man both in and 
out of his office. 





‘Oh No! 


A correspondent whose letter appears on an- 
other page prays “that Roosevett may be cap- 
tured by some big chief in Uganda, and put in 
a cage there, and then kept on exhibition for the 
rest of his days.” His prayer will not get much 
endorsement. If it happened to the ex-President 
as our prayerful friend suggests, the immigra- 
tion of Rough Riders, newspaper-writers, and 
other adventurous spirits to Uganda would be 
powerfully stimulated, and there would be a great 
man-hunt, possibly with results that would be 
important to the civilization of Africa. It would 
be much more interesting to have Mr. Roosrve.t 
pursue his sports and his travels according to 
schedule, and see what he is like when he comes 
home. He will have time for much reflection, 
and possibly he will reflect. And it may be that 
the results of a calmer administration of our 
government than he gave will impress not only 
him, but the country at large. 


Brother Josephus Daniels Complains 

Brother Josepuus Daniets, of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, who came here last month to the 
meeting of the Associated Press, stayed to the press 
banquet given at the Waldorf-Astoria, and wrote 
home to his paper about it. He-says the room 
was beautiful and the flowers and decorations 
made it a dream—a poem. And the food and 
cooking and service were perfection and exalted 
the expectations with which he awaited the after- 
dinner discourse. He looked to hear speaking that 


would be “fresh, new, eloquent, full of uplift.” 


Sad to say, he didn’t hear it. Mr. CuHoate was 
there, and spoke, but he disappointed Brother Dan- 
irs. “ There wasn’t a sparkle, a scintillation, a 
noble thought, or an eloquent paragraph in the 
commonplace utterance of the man held up as 
America’s foremost talker.” Brother Dantes 
thought it “a pity that a man who has made rep- 
utation and has real ability . . . should give five 
hundred editors, from every State in the Union, 
an address that was evidently unprepared and 
thrown off with little reflection.” He half apolo- 
gizes for criticizing Mr. Cuoatr, but feels heartily 
that on such an oceasion he should have done 
better. “A pleasant scrap” between Bos Bur- 
DETTE and Senator Parrerson amused Mr. Dan- 
IELS, but he went home a little sore because his 
mind had not been fed as delectably at the New 
York dinner as his body was. 


We Explain About It 

We apologize to Brother Dantets for what seem- 
ed to him to be defective in the entertainment 
he received here. We respect his expectations. 
They ought to have been realized. How widely 
were they shared by the five hundred editors who 
sat at those tables? Were the five hundred pretty 
generally keyed up to expectation of fresh, new, 
eloquent, uplifting discourse, or were they for the 
most part in that frame of contentment where it 
doesn’t greatly matter what is said to them? As 
for Mr. Cuoate, quandoque bonus dormitat Ho- 
merus. He is a kind man whose work in the world 
in these days is to do good. Think how many 
thousand after-dinner speeches he has made; 
scores of them doubtless this very year. His dis- 
course by long practice flows easily. It is in much 
demand, and he is wonderfully good-natured in 
supplying it. But the dinner of the editors was 
undoubtedly more of an occasion for the editors 
than for him, especially as it came late in the sea- 
son, long after his mind had been relieved by fre- 
quent utterances of the more urgent messages 
that had gathered in it in the summer vacation. 

We don’t wonder that Brother Danrets was 
disappointed. He ought to have talked himself. 
There are too many public dinners in New York 
nowadays for the average of the local after-din- 
ner discourse to rise very high. There are a great 
many able men here, and some of them are able 
speakers, but to them the effort to stir the enthu- 
siasm of an after-dinner audience soon comes to 
be like Sisyphus, his everlasting job of rolling a 
stone uphill. They soon get to take it easy and 
to feel that who does it easiest does it best. And 
the audiences take it very much the same way, 
and are apt to disperse at bedtime, no matter who 
is getting on his legs. 


You can’t live always inside of the circus tent, 
Brother DaniE.s, without losing some of the edge 
off your excitement in the performance. The 
voice crying in the wilderness is apt still to be 


the one that carries the message. And yet there 
is good talk after dinner here sometimes when a 
man who wants to say something meets the folks 
who want to hear him. When Mr. WickrersHaM 
talked to the lawyers last week he said plenty. 


Trinity Corporation 

In the current American Magazine the corpora- 
tion of Trinity is muck-raked with passable mod- 
eration by Brother Ray Strannarp Baker. The 
most important criticisms contained in his com- 
pendium seem to be that the corporation has spent 
too much of its income in building and maintain- 
ing churches for well-to-do folks who are able to 
pay for their own church privileges, and would 
value them more, and profit more by them, 
if they did. The policy of the vestry in keeping 
control of its newer chapels instead of turning 
them loose to find independence is set forth with 
disapprobation, and it is represented that in the 
management of its tenement property Trinity has 
been unenterprising, somewhat negligent, and 
very reluctant to obey good and necessary laws. 
Brother Baker harps overmuch on the poverty of 
the tenants from whom part of the Trinity in- 
That is irrelevant unless Trin- 
The ves- 


come is derived. 
ity is a hard landlord, which it is not. 
try are honest, which is immensely important. 
Their great charge could undoubtedly be better 
administered, but it could so easily be in worse 
hands that the prudent innovator will be loath 
to go farther than ask for a moderate infusion 
of new blood and a betterment of policies and 
methods. Mr. Ricuarp Watson. Gitper would 
make a valuable vestryman for Trinity, and he 
has fairly incurred the risk of election. 


Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina 

Queen WituetMina’s baby is a girl, and very 
acceptable to the Dutch, who have it deeply at 
heart that their throne shall stay with the House 
of Nassau, and have yearned deeply and with 
reason for an heir to their royal house. It is sus- 
pected tHat they would have preferred a boy. A 
prince, it is argued, might make a marriage 
more useful to Holland’s independence than a 
princess can, and that is a reasonable argument 
so far as it goes, though it may seem to look a 
long way ahead. But for practical purposes of 
government in such a country as Holland a queen 
may be quite as good as, or better than, a king, 
for the work of government is done in the main 
by ministers and_ legislators—all men—and a 
woman has special qualifications for dealing with 
‘men. Anyhow, the new Dutch baby is very wel- 
come. All the world is interested about her, and 
most of it is glad she has come, and wishes her 
good luck, and brothers and sisters for company. 


Takes His Job Seriously 

We read in the paper that at the lawyers’ din- 
ner given to Mr. Wickersiam in New York on 
April 30th, “Mr. Wickersiuam described a cer- 
tificate hanging on: the wall of his office at 
Washington. That certificate said in effect that 
Wituim H. Tart, reposing a special trust and 
confidence in the patriotism, integrity, and abili- 
ties of Grorce W. WickersHAM, had appointed 
him Attorney-General of the United States. 

““T read that every morning and every eve- 
ning, said Mr. WickersHAM, ‘and every time 
I read it its significance sinks a little more deeply 
into my soul.’ ” 

Possibly that will encourage Brother Brispane 
to hope that, after all, Mr. WickrersHAM will be 
a true servant of the people. 


A New Gate-keeper for New York 

Mr. Warcuorn, it seems, will not be reap- 
pointed Commissioner of Immigration at the 
port of New York. Irrespective of his merit or 
efficiency, he should never have been appointed 
to that place, for the reason that his predecessor, 
Mr. WituraMs, should have been retained in it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS was an ideal keeper of the gate at 
New York. President Roosevett, who appointed 
him, could have retained him in office if he had 
chosen. It has been in the papers that “ Her- 
BERT Knox Smirn, of Connecticut, the present 
Commissioner of Corporations, probably will be 
told that he can have the office if he wants it.” 
It is not an office to let a man have if he wants it. 
It is one that a carefully selected man should 
be urged to take. Mr. WiLLiAMs was urged to 
take it, was fit to hold it, and did a great work 
of cleaning up while he had it. Maybe he would 
take it again: 


















































































“But Not for Love” 

As one’s eye travels over the news, one reads day 
after day the records of those who commit suicide 
or kill others, giving as their excuse the enthralling 
powers of love or jealousy? It turns one back with a 
sigh of relief to that high-hearted, cheerful-minded 
maiden, Rosalind, who felt quite secure that all 
these tales of dying for love were founded on lies. 
To her clear-sighted gaze this six-thousand-year-old 
world had never yet seen a man “die in his own per- 
son, videlicet, in a love-cause.” Troilus, indeed, had 
his brains dashed out with a club, and Leander was 
seized with a cramp in the Hellespont; but, however 
the romantic coroners of that day chose to furbish 
up the tale, Rosalind knew that “men have died, 
from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love.” Indeed, had Rosalind, by the nature 
of the case, been able to make acquaintance with 
Romeo and Juliet, and know the tragic story of their 
ending, she would likely enough have recognized them 
for eloquent but sickly children, with but little stored 
wisdom to apply to this various world. 

Indeed, a very various world it is we hasten through. 
And he who, whatever odds are against him, will 
attempt to stand still in the flowing current and hold 
things fixed will, by the nature of the case, be dashed 
against the rocks and broken. Who is determined to 
fling all his hopes into one investment and make be- 
lieve that life has room for but cone passion and one 
emotion is like enough to be shipwrecked. It is one 
of the most serious injuries done mankind by , the 
glut of cheap fiction with which we are overrun, that 
iis convention is to try to uphold this false standard, 
and to misinform and emphasize readers as to the 
important part which emotion plays in life. It would 
be quite a service to humanity to write a few read- 
able novels, light enough to reach the masses, setting 
straight this sad misapprehension as to the power of 
love. To tell the truth, it is no life-and-death affair 
at all. Normal people train themselves not to fall 
in love periodically—to avoid this, a modern writer 
says, as they would fits—and when they do, to treat 
the ill rationally. To realize, for example, that the 
tendency belongs to a limited period of life; that we 
are most prone to the discomfort between eighteen 
and twenty-eight, and that after thirty-five most 
healthy occupied people are entirely immune. It might 
be well, too, to impress the fact on sensational and 
emotional natures that success in wooing very much 
lessens the value of that we strive for and brings 
about an immediate readjustment of vision, in which 
we see that for which we were so willing at one time 
to lay down our lives more nearly at its true valua- 
tion as only one factor in satisfactory living; at best, 
a comfort to have achieved; but, at any rate, not in- 
dispensable to the interests of life. To many women, 
with generations of emotional culture behind them 
and centuries of neglect of reason and broad interests, 
there is a poetic glamour about a missed love, a 
lost affection, that nothing else can offer. It is a 
liberal education in the sense of humor, for example, 
to fall in love at eighteen with a melancholy young 
poet, and to meet him, twenty years later, fat, bald, 
and serene, showing his six little daughters through 
the Zoological Gardens. How fully the realization 
of the absurdity strikes home then of the past desire 
to pine away, or with a green and yellow melancholy 
sit, “like patience on a monument, smiling at grief,” 
because the manifold exigencies of life have forbidden 
the spending of life together! 

It is an evil conspiracy of cheap fiction and melo- 
dramatie tradition to misinform humanity and make 
poor suffering mortals believe that one passion is the 
whole of life. At its highest and best, love is only 
one of many useful and delightful activities that life 
provides for us. And any one of any mental activity 
whatsoever, set to the gloomy task of wading through 
a large-number of cheap novels, must come to realize 
low flimsy their conventions are, how wasteful and 
deadening the habit of accepting their narrowing and 
injurious traditions. Indeed, the novel-reading habit 
is to the mental life what the taking of opium is to 
the physical life. Fietion portrays the passion to us 
as if it were the end and aim of existence instead of 
no more than a single facet of the many-sided jewel 
life. They offer a sentimental, romantic, fragmentary 
picture of what is in reality a many-sided, wonderful 
world full of various interests, possible affections, en- 
jovyable relations. And if one thing in the innumerable 
company fails us, is that a matter for despair? Is 
that a thing to cause any healthy mortal to throw 
away life? 

Rosalind was right; men have died, but no healthy 
man, Who would not have wrecked his life anyhow, has 
died for love. Love, when it is anything more than 
a mere ebullition of emotion, is a health and strength 
giving impulse, a freeing of oneself from egoistie nar- 
rowness, a new power to do, to create, to endure. 

Let any man have healthy occupation, study, re- 
search, a craft, a power to make order or beauty or 
useful things in the world, and love will fall of its 
own accord into its right place—it will be an added 
beauty to life, an enhancement of all enjoyments, a 
new vitality, a golden glamour softening and beautify- 
ing; but it will not roll itself up like a black vapor 
covering everything. blinding and blotting out all the 
rest of life’s interests. 

The narrowed field of vision is the chief sign of the 
nervous disease. The fixed and single idea is the mark 
of insanity. The test of sound nerves is a wide vision, 
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broad and various interests. It would be a whole- 
some thing if all the sickly lovers contemplating 
suicide might take as motto EMERSON’s lines: 
* Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 

The best things that fall upon us in life are not 
our own finite wilful choices, but are those free gifts 
of heaven rained down alike upon all men—the sea 
and the air and the habit of breathing; the miraculous 
wanderings of sun and moon and stars; the secrets 
of the wind; the push of life out of the earth; the 
beauty and fidelity of the lower animals, true to their 
instincts and their created purpose; the natural af- 
fections and beneficent relations. How much more 
valuable are these than a foolish, overmastering emo- 
tion which blinds a man to the whole of life and ab- 
sorbs him in a fragment! 

“Set not your trust in princes nor in the son of 
man,” says the psalmist, realizing how tiny a portion 
of life these stood for; how easily they might break 
or fail or get lost or forgot, while the glory and the 
beauty of the whole of life lives on and is worthy 
of continued wonder and pursuit. The heart cannot set 
its whole treasure safely in any but the largest, the 
most enduring and infinite pursuits—God—virtue— 
the increase of knowledge—the hope for the race—- 
these things can never quite fail us, can never break 
—or get lost—or cease to be. . 

A real love is a force that leads us from the care 
for one person toward ‘beneficence for all. It is but 
a step in the great education of life, the learning to 
feel toward all men as one does toward oneself and 
one’s best beloved. It leads us “into a diligent in- 
quisition into all natures, their qualities, affections, 
relations, causes, ends, so far forth as by nature they 
may be known... it includes all humanity and 
divinity together—God, angels, men, affections, habits, 
actions, virtues ...as well as material and visible 
things . . . as heaven, earth, air, water, fire, the sun 
and stars, trees, herbs, flowers, influences, winds, 
fowls, beasts, fishes, minerals, and precious stones 
. .. It openeth the riches of God’s kingdom and the 
nature of His territories, works, and creatures in a 
wonderful manner, clearing and preparing the eyes 
of the enjoyer.” 

Whatever love narrows life down to interest in a 
single fate is disease, and bears death-like pestilence 
on its wings; but whatever love shakes down the 
prison barriers of the self, and lets loose the spirit to 
love and enjoy all creation, is of the nature of divine 
love, and is creative and life-giving and makes for 
eternity. 





Correspondence 


A BELATED CRY 


Boston, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Even great editors like Dr. Alden and Colonel 
Harvey, of your esteemed publications, do not seem 
to have any consideration for the feelings of their 
readers; for Dr. Alden so ingeniously apportions your 
unsurpassed serial, “ The Inner Shrine,” as simply to 
leave one breathless, gasping, at the end of the April 
instalment, and Colonel Harvey has apparently for- 
gotten the tragie fate of Dr. Holmes’ * wretched man,” 
when he writes that inimitable satire~—‘ The Un- 
gracious Conduct of Journalists,” over which all my 
late callers and friends have nearly perished with 
laughter. Notwithstanding the warning of Dr. Holmes, 
Colonel Harvey dares be * As funny as he can.” Not 
since Mallock’s Paul and Virginia, many agree, has 
there been anything so overwhelmingly funny, so 
sparklingly witty, as this. No one is able to read it 
through aloud for paroxysms of laughter. 

But that Dr. Alden—so courteous and gracious to 
every one, should suddenly develop a propensity to 
torture his fellow beings, is unaccountable. Why, St. 
Sebastian on his gridiron wasn’t “in it,’ compared 
with the Bostonian sensations yesterday, on reaching 
the end of the April instalment of * The Inner Shrine.” 
It left one fairly petrified, paralyzed. “ What has hap- 
pened at Mrs. Wappinger’s?” “ Why do you suppose 
she sent for Diane?” The eager questions are flung out 
on the air, and we can only gaze blankly into each 
other’s face. ‘A month! Think of having to wait 
a whole month!” despairingly exclaims some one. 

To-day, at the Lowell Institute, after Professor 
Lowell’s lecture on “Cosmie Physics,” a group 
gathered to discuss, not the problems of the universe, 
but that more immediate problem, “ Who can be the 
author of ‘The Inner Shrine?” Alas! the sweeping 
search-light of Boston, even Cambridge criticism, re- 
veals nothing. 

And this is the way that the brilliant editors of the 
great Harper house are harrowing up the feelings of 
the Boston Back Bay. 

** An apoplexy upon them,’ if they don’t disclose the 
name of the ‘Inner Shrine’ author,” said one Italian- 
ized American. 

With every nerve on tension, 

I am, sir, 
LILIAN WHITING. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE MOTOR-CAR 
New York. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The rights of pedestrians are so notoriously 
abused—nay, utterly ignored—in this so-called pro- 
gressive age, the members of that downtrodden class 
wonder where they can turn for redress. Down- 
trodden is a misnomer, hardly applicable to the 
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oppressed who walk the streets in hourly peril of 
having their lives crushed out and their immortal 
souls hurled with unseemly haste through the gates of 
-aradise by the reckless drivers of motor-cars. 

The young, light of foot, keen of vision, with hear- 
ing unimpaired, do not always escape, and the older 
ones who have far exceeded Dr. Osler’s period of age 


limitation have no showing whatever. If they walk 
the streets for recreation they are terrorized at every 
crossing, lest a huge mass of scientific insolence swerve 
quickly around a corner, shattering their nerves, if it 
spares their bones. ’Tis of no use to seek the seclu- 
sion of country life—there is no seclusion. Our bu- 
colic neighbors have adopted the craze. Old Tom and 
Jerry are relegated to the plough. The family carriage 
disintegrates in the barn, and the sweet leisurely 
rides through country lanes are a thing of the past. 
Women can no longer trust themselves to drive in the 
old-time phaeton, for at any time in the road the 
iron-bound Juggernaut, with its fierce “ honk, honk,” 
is liable to usurp the entire driveway and pre-empt 
the atmosphere, leaving an unwholesome trail of 
smoke that quite annihilates the odors of violets. 

Hospitals for neurasthenic patients are multiplying 
rapidly, and if present conditions are maintained will 
prove valuable assets to their promoters. 

What shall we do about it? Stay in the house, in- 
crease our life-insurance and accident policies, or sue 
the owners of motors for infringement of privilege? 

I an, sir, 
A. M. M. 


AN ECHO OF IMPATIENCE 
CHICAGO, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 3 

Str,—I have waited, not with patience, for you to 
review Roosevelt’s “ A Judicial Surprise ” as published 
in The Outlook of March 138, 1909. It is such a 
glaring example of his disregard for law that it de- 
serves the severest of treatment. Outside of the merely 
narrative portion the whole burden is to the effect that 
law should be ignored and the courts should decide 
as the mob or any crank may suggest, notwithstanding 
the law was clearly against the mob’s or the crank’s 
desires. It was this desire to disregard law and to 
set up his will against the laws that induced Roose- 
velt to attack the judges as he so often did. The 
article proves that. though he is no longer President, 
he still desires to have laws decided as the mob may 
wish, in place of desiring that the law shall be 
amended or repealed. 

To follow Roosevelt’s teachings in this respect is to 
invite anarchy, for unless the laws are obeyed any 
protection we have as to life or property would be left 
to the tender merey of any Debs, Gompers, Coxey, or 
Roosevelt that might be “in the saddle” for the 
time. 

Every lover of his country, I am sure, will join with 
me in making earnest prayer that Roosevelt may be 
captured by some big chief in Uganda, be put into a 
cage there, and then kept on exhibition for the rest 
of his days. 

I an, sir, 
D. A. DALTON. 


AN OLD FRIEND OF “HARPER’S MAGAZINE ” 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Stx,—In the WeEKty of February 13, 1909, you 
speak of Henry Caple as a subscriber of forty-six 
years, and of J. H. Norton, of JacksonviHe, Florida, as 
a subscriber to Montity since 1869. The “ Boys ” 
have done pretty well, but I think I can do them “ one 
better.” 

With the exception of Vols. 22 and 23, I have been 
a regular subscriber to HArper’s MONTHLY since 
December. 1859, and have them all bound but the year 
1908. They make a fine library which I am very 
proud of. 

I am, sir, 
FRANK SPAFARD. 


WOMEN AFTER MR. PAYNE 


Brooktyn, New York. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,.—Your editorial “ Women and the New Tariff” 
was just splendid. That ridiculous Mr. Payne, trying 
to tax the stocking-wearers of the country an extra 
twenty per cent., is certainly a subject for editorial 
castigation. 

Of course the women of the country went after him, 
and they will keep after him, too, if he tries to put 
that tax back in the bill. We are going to take your 
advice and keep fighting until we get what we want. 
If we can’t vote we can at least make ourselves heard, 
and that will count some. 

The women of the country appreciate the support of 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, and only hope you will encourage 
us from time to time with your advice. We expect 
to win this fight. and want you with us when we 
celebrate our victory. 

I am, sir, 
A. C. NEILSON. 


PHILADELPHIA PROTESTS 


PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As a subscriber to your paper I have read 
most of your Comments with pleasure, but I must 
take exception to your,“ Women and the Tariff” in 
your issue of April 3d. This was written from an 
importer’s or jobber’s standpoint, or probably from 
what you know in New York. 

I would suggest that you get a few facts from 
Philadelphia or any other hosiery centre, and note: how 
the present Dingley tariff rates affect the women wage- 
earners in the hosiery mills. 

I am, sir, 
FRANKLIN THREAPLETON. 
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HOW THE LAX INTERPRETATION 





OF THE DEPORTATION LAW OF 1907 AND LACK 


OF CO-OPERATION AMONG THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS ENFORCEMENT PERMIT 
THE ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES OF IMMIGRANTS WITH CRIMINAL RECORDS 


By Frank Marshall White 






is it strange that foreign criminals 
consider the United States a land of 
YZ promise? Every country in Europe, 
with the exception of England, re- 
serves the right to cite any foreigner 
who may have become in any way 
obnoxious, and, assigning no reason, 
Bi to inform him that within a given 
A ™ period (generally a few hours and 
never more than a few days) he must leave the state, 
failure to comply with the order entailing severe pun- 
ishment and deportation afterward. In this country 
a known foreign criminal only needs to stay three 
years to establish himself permanently, and we have 
seen that he (or some of him, at least) is treated 
with consideration by the Federal authorities. 

No further argument is needed to demonstrate a 
grievous condition of misgovernment in the United 
States than is furnished by the statistics of the 
Bureau of Immigration. While European criminals 
have been flocking into the country by tens of thousands 
concurrently with the great wave of immigration from 
southeastern Europe since 1904, these statistics show 
that, since that date and up to the beginning of the 
present year, there had been less than a thousand 
(703, to be exact) of them stopped at the gates, 
or deported from Ellis Island after gaining admis- 
sion. 

Some three years ago the Italian government offered 
a reward of a hundred thousand lire for the capture, 
dead or alive, of one Francesco Varsalona, a celebrated 
Sicilian bandit, and a few weeks later exchanged that 
amount for his head. It has since been rumored that 
the money was paid for the wrong head, and that 
Varsalona took his to the Argentine Republic. How-- 
ever that may be, the band of which he was leader 
was disrupted, and several of its members left Italy 
for the United States. among them the brothers Pelle- 
tieri, Giuseppe and Giovanni, ex-convicts, the former 
under sentence for felony, and the latter having 
recently finished a term of imprisonment for crime. 

Arriving in New York in the fall of 1906, the 
brotheys found a fertile field for professional opera- 
tions among half a million of their fellow countrymen 
in this city alone (with a million more throughout the 
federation of States, eighty-five per cent. of whom 
were from Sicily and Calabria, and hence acquainted 
with the methods of the Mafia, and tolerant of its prin- 
ciples before those principles were applied to their 
own undoing, and, what was more, who considered 
themselves bound by the omerta, or conspiracy of 
silence, and would never think of appealing to the 
police. The Velletieris were in a congenial environ- 
ment, with from 3,000 to 5,000 other ex-convicts of the 
Mafia and the Camorra in the city, who were preying 
upon ‘their honest and industrious compatriots, while 
conditions that. could not have been better contrived 
for the purposes of the Italian criminal existed in the 
circumstance that the sensational newspapers had 
given the name of “ Black Hand” to this aggregation 
of assassins, blackmailers, and thieves. Thus, al- 
though they were without organization, these scattered 
malefactors were able to make their lawless demands 
upon their ignorant victims in the name of what these 
latter believed to be a powerful society, for the indi- 
vidual criminal needed only to announce himself as 
an agent of the so-called “ Black Hand” to obtain the 
prestige of a fictitious association, membership of 
which was, nevertheless, believed by these victims to 
be in the tens of thousands. To make this paradise 
of the Italian outlaws complete, there were only about 
forty men (with whose identity they easily made 
themselves acquainted) who could speak their language 
connected with the police department, and that de- 
partment—in the one city in the world where the police 
problem is complicated by an admixture of the 
criminals of all races—was deprived of an_ indis- 
pensable arm, a secret service. 

The brothers Pelletieri got to work in the land of 
their perforced adoption without losing time, one of 
their first ventures being a kidnapping operation, in 
which were associated with them two other Sicilians, 
named. Guliano and Sperlozza. The men quarrelled 
over the division of the spoil, as criminals generally 
do, and the Pelletieris swore vengeance upon the 
others. Guliano lived in a rear basement in First 
Street near the Bowery, and, a short time after the 
quarrel, the muzzle of a double-barrelled shotgun was 
put through his window and a load of buckshot 
terminated his earthly career. The Pelletieri Brothers 
were suspected of this crime, the more particularly 
as one of them was known to own a shotgun, but 
if there were any witnesses to the shooting, the de- 
tectives could not induce them to admit it. Sper- 
lozza lived in a tenement in Forsythe Street, and, 
fearing the fate that had overtaken Guliano, kept 
under cover. He was in the habit of sitting at a 
table behind a door in the rear of his home, which 
was visible in the next street. A week or two after 
Guliano’s death some one sketched ‘an O on this door 
with chalk, and the same evening a .48-calibre bullet 
from an unseen weapon penetrated the figure on the 
portal-and a vital spot in the person of Sperlozza 
behind it. ~ 
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--. There-was~no doubt that~ the* Stettian-brothers had 
committed both murders; and when another jailbird 


named Randazza, with whom they had also had a 


dispute, was killed at his home in Chrystie Street 
in an exactly similar manner as Sperlozza, the lethal 
messenger passing through a chalk mark on the door, 
their handiwork was recognized. (The Italian out- 
law in a crowded tenement considers it wise to close 
the door of his apartment on entering, and seat him- 
self in his chair against it, thus preventing the sur- 
reptitious entrance of an enemy.) However, there 
were no witnesses to be found to any of these trage- 
dies, and to have arrested the Pelletieris on suspicion 
would have been a barren procedure. As the world 
was well rid of their victims, moreover, there seemed 
no urgent demand for vengeance. Indeed, the extent 
of predatory crime among those Italians who ex- 
ploited the others was so great, that the police might 

















Giovanni Pelletieri, a notorious murderer 
and blackmailer, now at large in America 


almost have felt like rewarding the criminals who 
murdered one another instead of honest men and 
women. 

It is impossible in the nature of things to make 
anything like an accurate estimate of the number of 
malefactors among the Italians in the city, or in the 
United States. The writer was told, two years ago, 
by Lieutenant Joseph Petrosino, head of the Italian 
bureau of the New York Police Department, who has 
recently fallen a victim to the Mafia, in pursuance of 
measures to rid his adopted country of the criminals 

















Giuseppe Pelletieri, returned to the Italian Government 
through the efforts of the late Lieutenant Petrosino 


of his race, that he thought these latter might num- 
ber_somewhere between two and three per cent. of the 
entire Italian population of the United States, which 
would mean. that there ‘are sdmetiting like’ 35,000: or 
40,000 of them_ within “our_ gates. ~ Five years ago 
Petrosino declaréd” pitbliely"that there were -then-5,000 
Italian criminals in New York City: “Poli¢e-Commis- 
sioner Bingham, in an article in the North American 
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Review last September, put the number at 3,000, and 
his estimate would naturally be conservative. <Ac- 
cording to a New York newspaper, Petrosino stated 
in the summer of 1907 that the Pelletieri brothers 
were the heads of a criminal band numbering more 
than a thousand. 

Though we do not know even approximately the 
number of Italian criminals in the United States, we 
do know, nevertheless, that» they have piled up a 
record of crime here during the last ten years that 
is unparalleled in the history of a civilized country 
in time of peace. In New York City, presumably the 
very centre of Western civilization, the most heinous 
crimes have been matters of almost daily occurrence, 
in so much that news of the dynamiting of the store 
or shop of a hard-working tradesman, or the kid 
napping of his children, or even his murder, at the 
hands of brigands among his countrymen, has almost 
ceased to interest, much less to excite or anger, the 
average newspaper reader, while the sufferings in- 
flicted upon the respectable Italians throughout the 
forty-six States by these brigands, who have every- 
where fastened upon the others, is an almost intoler 
able burden. 

During the entire period in which exotic malefactors 
have been swarming into the country, nothing of any 
value has been done to stem the tide. The only 
measure designed to deal with those already within 
the gates is the wretchedly inadequate one which went 
into effect on July 1, 1907, by means of which a 
foreign criminal may be deported, provided he has 
been in the country less than three years. At the 
same time that this law was passed Congress created 
a commission to visit Europe, study the immigration 
question, and prepare a law that would keep foreign 
criminals, out of the United States altogether. That 
was more than two years ago; but, while the commis- 
sion has visited the various ports whence undesirable 
immigration reaches us, it has up to the present date 
made no report, although the riffraff of the prisons of 
Naples, Sicily, and Calabria have been continually 
coming in at Ellis Island, through Canada and 
Mexico, and as deserting sailors from foreign ships. 

Lieutenant Petrosino was unenthusiastiec about the 
deportation law, not quite comprehending the idea 
that a foreign criminal shrewd eriough to keep out of 
the hands of the American police for three years ought 
thus to earn the right of asylum here. He had advo- 
cated a law whereby any criminal from another coun- 
try, who was continuing the practice of crime in 
America, might be sent back whence he had come, no 
matter how long he might have pillaged his com- 
patriots under the flag of the United States; and he 
had declared that, given such a law, he would have 
been able to lay his hands upon Italian malefactors 
in groups of fifties and hundreds, whose long residence 
and consequent familiarity with conditions here made 
them particularly dangerous. Petrosino would have 
liked, for instance, to have bidden farewell at Ellis 
Island to Giuseppe Morello, the acknowledge! chiet 
of the Italian counterfeiters, who for years imported 
“green goods ” from Naples, and circulated them west 
of New York, but who had been adroit enough to 
escape punishment himself while one after another 
of his confederates had been sent to prison; who had 
been almost within the reach of the law on charges of 
murder not once, but several times, and whom all 
the rigors of the “third degree,” administered over 
and over again, had not shaken. There were many 
other experienced criminal leaders, including Morello’s 
brother-in-law, Lupo, whose office was to take up the 
training of greenhorns from the old country, whom 
the detective believed that he might have banished 
permanently but for the three-year limit. He had a 
long list of such undesirable citizens to deport, upon 
the enactment of an adequate law. : 

In spite of the limitations imposed, Petrosino never- 
theless proceeded to do what he could in the matter of 
the deportation of his lawless countrymen under the 
new statute as it stood, and the first of these male- 
factors to whom he turned his attention were the 
brothers Pelletieri, the Police Department having just 
then received from the Italian government a list of 
fifty desperate members of the Mafia who had recently 
left Sicily and Galabria for America, on which, as the 
most dangerous, the names of Giuseppe and Giovanni 
led all the rest. The brothers, at the time the list ar- 
rived, were conducting a one-sided commercial negotia- 
tion with Antonio Capaco, a well-to-do importer and 
naturalized citizen, doing business in East Twenty- 
ninth Street, their proposition being that he separate 
himself from $1,000 to their advantage and continue 
to exist, or that he conserve his capital and depart 
this life forthwith by their instrumeitality. Only a 
short time before a woman had given Petrosino in- 
formation that might have convicted the Pelletieris 
of the murders of Guliano and Sperlozza, but to have 
put her in the witness-chair to testify against them 
would have meant certain death to her at the hands 
of their confederates, for the brothers had a big fol- 
lowing. ~ Accordingly, it seemed best to take advantage 
of the opportunity to get the precious pair out of the 
country. 

In bringing his first two candidates for deportation 


-under the new Jaw to Ellis Island, Lieutenant Petro- 


sino had their criminal records from Italy, with the 
necessary proof that the men had been in the coun- 

















































































try less than three years, as well as information as to 
their connection with three murders, and with many 
other crimes, since their arrival. The Pelletieris were 
arrested in July, at pistol point, each man being re- 
lieved of a murderous knife, and were sent to the 
Immigration Bureau at Ellis Island, before.a board 
of special inquiry, according to law. Petr@ino and 
his men appeared before this board, and under oath 
told what they knew about the brothers. 

Giuseppe Pelletieri, being wanted for imprisonment 
by the Italian government, was deported. Giovanni 
Pelletieri was set at liberty, and allowed to return 
to his fellow banditti in New York. 

One of Petrosino’s next candidates for deportation 
after the Pelletieri brothers was Giuseppe Stancopi- 
ano, who also came within the three-year limit and 
had served four terms of imprisonment in Italy, one 


for robbing a hospital fund. He was also set at 
liberty. There were other similar cases about that 


time; but, as until the recent reorganization of the 
detective bureau, Petrosino kept the Italian records 
“in his hat “—in the language of one in authority 
at Police Headquarters—it is impossible to ascertain 
just how many. Since the records have gone on file, 
however, there have been set free from Ellis Island 
(presumably as desirable citizens, seven ex-convicts 
whom Lieutenant Petrosino had sent thither for de- 
portation, who at the time of arrest were living 
criminal lives and who, the police were morally cer- 
tain, came within the three-year limit, while their 
records, obtained from the Italian government, 


showed that one of them had served five sentences in |. 


Italy, two of them three terms each, another two 
terms, and the others one term each, for crimes 
ranging through murder, outrage, “a grievous crime,” 
felonious assault, and “bodily injury,” to petty 
larceny. One of these malefactors, Luigi Graziano, 
was under a sentence of life imprisonment in his own 
country for murder, passed upon him last July while 
he was a fugitive from justice, and a letter from the 
Italian Minister of the Interior declared that the 
desperado had made two other attempts at murder, 
one of his vietims being his own wife, and that he 
had robbed the mails while he was in the employ of 
the Italian post-office department. 

A situation that would be humorous if it occurred 
in a comic opera is that created by Vincenzo Aba- 
dessa’s relations with the land of his adoption. Aba- 
dessa, who is at present serving a term of two and 
one-half years in State prison for attempted extor- 
tion, had been arrested in Italy twenty-seven times, 
and been convicted twenty-five times, before he sought 
these haspitable shores. When he was sentenced here 
he had been in America less than three years, and the 
police applied to the Department of Commerce and 
labor for a warrant for his arrest in‘order that he 
might be deported when his sentence expired. The 
warrant was refused, on the ground that when Aba- 
dessa has completed his term of imprisonment he 
will have qualified as a permanent resident under the 
three-year-limit clause in the law of 1907. 

Another incomprehensible decision is in the matter 
of the deportation of Enrico Alfano, a leader of the 
Neapolitan Camorra with an international reputa- 
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tion. Alfano, who was captured and identified in New 
York in 1907, was “ wanted” in Italy to answer for 
many heinous crimes. Nevertheless, he was sent back 
to Havre, the port through which he had come to 
this country, while Italian police officers were on 
their way here to take him to Italy. It was only by 
means of hurried negotiations with the French govern- 
ment that the Italian government was able to secure 
the desperado before he was set at liberty in France, 
in which event he would doubtless soon have got back 
to America. 

One would naturally imagine that all the powers of 
law and order would unite to drive out at least those 
foreign marauders who come within the three-year 
limit. Ineredible as it may appear, this has not been 
the case. In the first place the Department of Com- 
merece and Labor, which controls the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, and upon which devolves the duty of passing 
upon aliens suspected of being criminals, has issued 

















Enrico Alfano, a leader of the Camorra, 
captured in New York and deported 


regulations whereby the burden of proof as to a sus- 
pect is put upon the police. That is, the police are 
compelled to prove that a criminal has not been in 
the country three years, instead of the criminal being 
made to show that he has been here for that length 
of time, and this order has prevented the police from 
taking action in many instances in which they are 


morally certain that a criminal comes within the 
three-year limit. 

Then, until after the assassination of Petrosino, the 
Italian Consul-General in New York (whom one would 
naturally suppose would have done everything in his 
power to assist the police in securing deportation of 
the criminals who are the scourge of his countrymen 
in the United States), while willing to obtain the 
foreign records of Italians arrested for crimes com- 
mitted here, or of those wanted for trial or punish- 
ment in Italy, refused to procure any information as 
to the foreign record of an Italian in this country, 
who may have been a criminal before coming here, 
but is not now “wanted” on a charge here or in 
Italy. Had the Consul-General given his assistance in 
these latter instances, many more dangerous crimi- 
nals might have been returned whence they came. 

Further, the New York police are under an enor- 
mous disadvantage in obtaining information as to the 
length of time Italian criminals may have been in 
the country, as in their other work among them, by 
reason of the fact that every member of the Italian 
detective bureau is known by sight to the criminals 
themselves, who, indeed, make it their first business, 
on reaching the city, to acquaint themselves with the 
appearance of the personnel of that bureau. How- 
ever, in spite of the cireumstance-that Police-Commis- 
sioner Bingham has personally made conditions plain 
to the Board of Aldermen, that body blocks every 
effort on his part to secure a secret detective service— 
a service that is more essential in New York to-day 
than in any other city in the world. 

The immigration officials congratulate themselves 
upon the fact that only eight prisoners have escaped 
from detention at Ellis Island during a number of 
years. Of these fugitives, only three of whom have 
been recaptured, four were Sicilians with criminal 
records bad enough to have brought about sentences 
of deportation. Another escaped prisoner was Henri 
Boulanger, alias Flontigraf, under indictment in the 
Federal courts last summer for an ignoble crime. 
Boulanger was allowed to keep several thousand dol- 
lars in cash on his person in prison; and, as he com- 
plained of a toothache, he was allowed to visit New 
York in the custody of two watchmen from Ellis 
Island, who were instructed to take him to a dentist’s 
office. The watchmen had agreed to accept $500 and 
allow him to escape. Boulanger did escape, but he 
did not get off for the amount stipulated. Instead, 
his custodians are said to have relieved him of all 
of his money, with the exception of enough to carry 
him to Germany. Boulanger’s American experience 
did not wean him from his affection for this country, 
evidently, for in the fall he started to return hither 
by way of England and Canada. He was, however, 
recognized by the Liverpool police, having been de- 
ported previously from Great Britain, and was sen- 
tenced to three months’ hard labor; but, though the 
Department of Commerce and Labor was notified that 
he was in custody, no effort was made to take advan- 
tage of the information. He has long since concluded 
his sentence, and -been deported to Germany, whence 
he will, doubtless, soon get back to America again, if, 
indeed, he is not already here. 





Lincolm 


aT the time of President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation of Sep- 
tember, 1862, I was an active and 
impressionable lad ten years of age, 
residing with my parents in Wash- 
>) ington, where, during the war, my 
father was chief of an important 
bureau of the Treasury Department. 
Naturally, people of all ages and 
stations in life, whether residents of the city or 
visitors to it, were constantly on the alert to gain 
« glimpse of Mr. Lincoln, and, if possible, to have a 
word with him. Any boy of my years who had suc- 
ceeded in doing either was regarded by his comrades 
as something of a hero. Consequently, to the restless, 
inquisitive youngster I then was, every opportunity of 
seeing the President was eagerly embraced, and from 
respectful distances I came to know him very much 
better than he knew me. For instance, I sat near him 
during his notable speech at the Patent-Office Fair, held 
in aid of the wounded soldiers, saw him when review- 
ing the troops on their way to Virginia, or when 
taking his afternoon drives to his cottage at the 
Soldiers’ Home, and even while there as he sat on the 
porch in his favorite rocking-chair. 

As the Ist of January, 1863, drew near (when the 
proclamation was to become effective) the levee to be 
held on that day was, locally at least, designated as 
the “ Emancipation Proclamation Reception,” and_ it 
seemed as if every loyal resident of the District was 
making preparations to attend it, as well from devo- 
tion to the President as to celebrate the event 
itself—one which was destined to immortalize its 
martyred author. Near my father’s residence at that 
time lived a gentleman named Winter, whose little 
daughter Hattie, then seven years of age, was my play- 
mate and almost constant companion. Not un- 
naturally, most children are prone to emulate their 
elders, and, child as I was, I resolved to attend this 
ceremonial in case 1 could prevail upon Hattie to 
accompany me, since she usually followed my daily 
fortunes, whatever they were. 1 found her reluctant 











A HITHERTO UNTOLD STORY 


By Henry D. Lyman 


at first to do so, but my importunity finally overcame 
her hesitation. While from the first our parents dis- 
couraged our strenuously urged suggestion that we 
might accompany them, it was not until the morning 
of that “day of days” that we were positively and 
peremptorily forbidden to go. Their chief objection, 
no doubt, arose from the fact that it was dangerous 
for children of our slender strength to risk ourselves 
in the crushing mob that characterized all White 
House receptions during the war. Moreover, we had 
no suitable apparel for such an occasion. Bitterly 
disappointed over this parental denial, we counselled 
together and concluded that, children though we were, 
we had the same right to visit the White House as 
grown-up people had, and we therefore resolved to 
emancipate ourselves for that day at least, and be as 
free as the manumitted slaves themselves now were 
to be. 

As the hour drew near, we sallied forth, clad in our 
every-day clothes, toward the White House. On our 
arrival we encountered the overwhelming multitude 
then filing in, two by two, and by reason of the novelty 
of the thing, I suppose, we were admitted into the 
line, well forward. As the procession moved slowly 
along, Hattie began to lose courage and lag somewhat 
behind me, so that when we approached the President 
we were virtually in “single file.’ A moment later 
and the towering figure of Mr. Lincoln loomed before 
us. 

Observing little Hattie, rather than myself, his 
naturally grave and anxious face instantly lighted up, 
and, stepping around me, he seized upon Hattie and 
lifting her high above his shoulders, to the amazement 
of the entire multitude, held her there for a moment, 
then lowered and kissed her, and placed her tenderly 
on the floor, remarking as he did so, “ You can’t avoid 
me in that fashion, little one!” When, extending his 
hand to me, he inquired smilingly, “ How do you do, 
sir?” I tremblingly replied, “I am pretty well, sir,” 
and we passed on. 

This was an altogether novel and unexpected occur- 
rence at a White House reception, where children, 
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for obvious reasons, are always rigidly excluded, and 
for this reason, as well as the ado the President had 
made over us, we became, for the remainder of the 
ceremony, the attraction of the occasion. The cordi- 
ality of Mr. Lincoln’s greeting had utterly dispelled 
our trepidation and embarrassment, and we felt quite 
unperturbed as we passed on down the line, where we 
were effusively greeted by Mrs. Lincoln and the distin- 
guished ladies of the official circle surrounding her, 
as well as by generals and other prominent army offi- 
cers, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and other dis- 
tinguished officials. Among these I distinctly récall 
General Seott, General Halleck, General Hitchcock, 
Lord Lyons, the then British Minister, and other 
notables of that period, all of whom were conspicuous 
in their bedazzling uniforms, a thing that impressed us 
quite as much as the august presence of the President 
himself. 

Upon our return home, the narrative given our 
parents of our interesting experience utterly amazed 
them, but no doubt saved us from an expected and 
possibly well-deserved chastisement. If the President 
himself could condone our audacious and unheard-of 
presumption, they doubtless thought themselves called 
upon to be equally magnanimous also. 

Mr. Lincoln’s love of children was proverbial. Often 
when saddened and driven well-nigh to despair by the 
signal defeat of our army in some important battle 
where defeat was least looked for, he would find 
comfort and consolation in the company of his children 
which he could not find elsewhere. 

This incident, now for the first time narrated, shows, 
and in a way that no other could so well show, Mr. 
Lincoln’s characteristic devotion to children. Touched 
by the sudden and unexpected appearance of two un- 
attended little ones at this formal state function, he 
at once yielded to a natural but irresistible impulse 
thus to greet them, regardless of the traditional re- 
straints and formalism which official etiquette had 
imposed for such occasions. The interesting and 
pathetic scene will not be soon forgotten by those 
who were fortunate enough to behold it. 
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Enver Bey, a leader of the young Turks, 
and the chief spirit in the revolution 
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eareer of Abdul Hamid, hardly even 
a point in his character, that is not 
a matter of dispute. For three-and- 















Ue We thirty years he has been the most- 
a WY) Mp ye diseussed and the most-execrated man 
SC 5) ZB) in Europe. Yet no two writers agree 
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policy. or his personality. There are 
those who declare that his accession to the sultanatt 
was the result of a plot which, if he did not instigate, 
he willingly fell in with. There are those who declare 
that the throne was thrust upon him, and that he 
mounted it with the most sincere and shrinking re- 
luctance. There are those who picture him as one 
of the most benevolent and beneficent Sultans in the 
history of the House of Ottoman. There are those 
to whom he has been simply Abdul the Damned, the 
conscienceless plotter of Christian massacres. There 
are those who represent him as a human fiend, whose 
nerves are soothed by spilling blood and who ‘reads 
himself to sleep with tales of ravage and slaughter. 
There are those who describe him as a mild-mannered 
ruler of sensitive and melancholy disposition, of charm- 
ing hospitality and the gentlest ways, to whom cruelty 
in any form is unbearable, and who has never even 
been able to bring himself to the point of signing a 
death-warrant. It is an old saying that no European 
Christian ever has written or ever will write a true 
and impartial history of the Ottoman Empire. It seems 
to be not less true that no European Christian has 
as yet drawn up or is ever likely to draw up a true 
and impartial estimate of Abdul Hamid. Every act 
of his life, every stroke of his policy, every feature 
of his temperament, from the beginning of his reign 
to its present disastrous climax, has been something 
of a mystery. 

Abdul Hamid is sixty-seven years old. He was 
reared in the seclusion of the seraglio. Forbidden to 
take part in public affairs, he was flung in his earliest 
manhood into the midst of that’ debauchery which 
makes Constantinople the cesspool of the world. For 
some years he is reported to have spent his life in 
riot and excess. Then he suddenly reformed. From 
a profligate he became an ascetic, and an ascetic he 
has remained ever since. No one, perhaps, really knows 
how the Sultan lives at Yildiz, but all accounts agree 
in ascribing to him the simplest and most abstemious 
habits. Wine he never touches, and if palace eunuchs 
speak the truth he seldom notices any woman in his 
harem except the chief, Hadine. He is practically a 
vegetarian, sleeps little, smokes cigarettes all day 
long, is passionately fond of music, and for the past 
thirty years has been immersed in affairs of state for 
from fifteen to eighteen hours a day. The inside 
history of the events that led to the deposition of 
Abdul Aziz and of Murad and to the accession of 
Abdul Hamid has never been told in full, but enough 
of it is known to make one reasonably certain that 
the latter had no hand in it, that he was a passive 
instrument, and that he ascended the throne solely 
in obedience to developments that he could not control. 
Even for one born of the House of Ottoman and a 
devout disciple of Mohammed the prospect could hard- 
ly have seemed tempting. Without training, without 
preparation, without a single friend whom he could 
trust, Abdul Hamid was suddenly brought forth from 
his seclusion by the men who had deposed his uncle 
and his brother, and established on a throne reeling 
from the blows of domestic insurrection and foreign 
war. “The last days of the Ottoman Empire seemed 
to have come. Among all the Powers not one would 
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=) HE swift and startling sequence of events 
in Turkey during the past few days has 
}] astonished the world by the rapidity of 
| its movement and by its dramatic climax. 
ei} About the middle of the month Abdul 
SINGS Hamid, the reigning Sultan, thought the 
time propitious for the throwing off of the constitu- 
tionalist shackles imposed upon him by the successful 
revolution of last July. Six thousand of the garrison 
cf Constantinople, bribed by enormous sums of gold, 
rose, overthrew the Cabinet, and established a new 
régime which, while nominally constitutionalist, was 
obviously the precursor of a return to absolutism. 
More than two hundred Young Turk officers were 
murdered, and the Sultan issued a decree pardoning 
the mutineers. For a while it seemed as_ though 
Abdul Hamid had triumphed. But an army of vol- 
unteers was enrolled in Salonica, the centre of the 
constitutionalist movement, the soldiers of the Sec- 
ond and Third Army Corps supported the Young 
Turks, and with almost incredible celerity a force 
of thirty thousand troops had gathered around Con- 
stantinople. In a brilliantly managed attack Gen. 
Shefket Pasha forced the defences of the loyalists 
and took possession of Yildiz Kiosk, the residence of 
Abdul Hamid, who was deposed by Parliamentary de- 
cree, together with a fetwa, or religious authorization 
issued by the Sheik-ul-Islam, the head of the Moham- 
medan faith. Mahomet Rechad, the Svltan’s brother, 
and next in order of succession according to the law 
of the Ottoman Empire, was proclaimed Sultan under 
the title of Mahomet V., and the deposed Sultan taken 
to Salonica, where he now remains a prisoner. The 
downfall of Abdul Hamid is a triumph of poetic jus- 
tice, he having detained the present Sultan in prison 
for more than thirty years after usurping the throne. 
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promise him any help. Among all his. Pashas there 
was not one who he did not believe would depose him 
on the morrow if private gain or public policy ap- 
peared to demand such a step. The treasury was 
empty. The credit of the Empire was at such a low 
ebb that no new loan was possible, yet armies had to 
be retained in the fieid to keep Servia and Montenegro 
in check. Preparations had to be pushed forward to 
prevent the threatened Russian invasion. Greece was 
menacing in the south, Russia in the north and east, 
while Austria was suspected of aggressive designs in 
the west. There was hardly a single province which 
was not threatening revolt. The Powers were clamor- 
ing for reforms, the first condition of which was lack- 
ing. What and where and whom was he to trust?” 

Abdul Hamid_ answered the question, as his an- 
cestors would have answered it, by trusting himself. 
For a time, on the advice of his Grand Vizier, he 
agreed to throw dust in the eyes of Europe by pro- 
claiming a Constitution. But the farce, a farce that 
must have seemed to him all but a blasphemy, lasted 
only for a few months. For the past thirty-two years 
the Sultan has been an absolute autocrat. “ Believing 
in no one but himself, he trusted no one but himself. 
Surrounded by men who had betrayed his uncle and 
his brother, living in an atmosphere malarious with 
corruption and saturated with intrigue, he early de- 
cided to govern single-handed. And, hopeless though 
the enterprise appeared, Abdul Hamid may at least 
claim that, whatever may be said in criticism of his 
policy, it has at least achieved one great and _ in- 
disputable success. It has enabled him to survive. 
And that is more than most people believed possible. 
Not only has he survived for thirty years and more, 
but he has until quite recently been regarded as one 
of the ablest and most successful rulers of our time. 
Despotism is an unsatisfactory system of government 
for every one who lives under it, but most unsatis- 
factory of all for him who presides over‘it. Abdul 
Hamid has toiled for thirty years in the peopled soli- 
tude of his palace like a galley slave. He has gov- 
erned in all and every detail. His Grand Viziers and 
his Ministers have been merely secretaries. Every- 
thing has been reported to him; everything has been 
decided by him. No European sovereign, not even the 
Kaiser, has shouldered one-tenth of Abdul Hamid’s 
daily burden of work. No detail of administration 
has been so trivial as not to receive attention. 

Yet the fact remains that the Sultan has in many 
ways been an eminently good and successful ruler. 
He has probably done more for education than all his 
predecessors put together. He is, I believe, the only 
sovereign in the world who entertains at a picnic 
annually all the school children in his capital of both 
sexes and of every denomination. More than three 
thousand elementary: schools have been opened since 
he came to the throne. He has endowed the Ottoman 
University with many scholarships and founded schools 
of law and medicine. He has been especially active 
in promoting the better education of women. He has 
been the first Sultan to patronize art and to endow 
museums and galleries. Though precious portions of 
his Empire were torn from him by the Treaty of 
Berlin, he has contrived to keep what was left all but 
intact, and has showed consummate ability in playing 
off one European Power against another: He has 
survived war, insurrection, treason, attempted assassi- 
nation, bankruptcy. He has quelled a formidable re- 
volt in Arabia. He placed Turkish finances under 
the control of an international commission. He had 
the excellent good sense to call in a German officer 
to reorganize the Turkish army. He has carried 
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Shefket Pasha, who commanded the constitu- 
tionalist troops. He is an Arab, from Bagdad 
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through a large number of improvements in the 
judicial administration of the Empire; he has re- 
modelled the police and gendarmerie; he has con- 
structed railways and built roads. Above all, he has 
immensely enhanced the prestige which belongs to 
the ruler of Turkey as Caliph of Islam and protector 
of her holy shrines. Whatever one may think of his 
domestic policy, it is the truth that as head of the 
Mohammedan faith he has proved himself the most 
popular prince that ever came to the throne. At the 
commencement of his reign Russian armies were en- 
camped within sight of Constantinople. ‘To-day Rus- 
sia’s chances of possessing the Bosphorus are more 
remote than they were even in the later years of 
Catherine the Great. The great railway which has 
been constructed under his auspices throughout the 
length and breadth of Anatolia and which will ulti- 
mately reach the Persian Gulf, and the Hejaz railway 
to Mecca, are undertakings great enough in them- 
selves to have conferred distinction upon even a more 
enlightened and Beneficent reign. 

The supreme blot on the Sultan’s recerd, in the 
eyes of the Christian world, is his share in the 
Armenian massacres... How much that share amounted 
to will perhaps never be known. There are those who 
hold him directly and personally responsible for the 
atrocities committed by the Kurds and Turks, and 
who declare that the orders to kill and ravage emanated 
from his own hand. But I do not think any one who 
has studied the history of the Ottoman Empire in 
Kurope and in Asia Minor will accept so fanciful and 
so unnecessary an explanation. There are at this 
moment massacres going on in Asia Minor that equal 
the horrors of the Armenian outbreaks, yet no one 
pretends that the Sultan has instigated them or that 
they are due to anything but the historic operation 
of Moslem pride, fanaticism, and poverty. At any 
rate, to found on the Sultan’s supposed complicity in 
the Armenian massacres an estimate of his character 
in which a passion for cruelty is made to predominate 
is ridiculous. So far from being in himself a cruel 
man, the testimony of a!] observers agrees in depicting 
Abdul Hamid as absolutely the reverse. “ There is 
in Abdul Hamid,” wrote a former Servian Minister 
who knew him intimately, “a _ peculiar modesty, 
timidity, and tenderness which are quite womanly. 
He always looks earnest, almost sad, as if he were 
subdued by the consciousness of his great responsi- 
bilities. He smiles quietly, almost sadly, very often, 
but he hardly ever laughs loudly. He is distinetly a 
man of esthetic taste. He is fond of flowers, of beau 
tiful women, of fine horses, of lovely views of sea 
and land, of everything that is beautiful. He is an 
affectionate father. He can be, and is, a devoted 
friend to his friends. He is able to contract deep and 
faithful friendships. He is considerate, modest, chari- 

_ table, and patient. His consciousness of his responsi- 
bility toward God makes him hesitate to punish any 
one severely. Certainly he was never carried away by 
impulsiveness. He even exaggerates in his desire to 
consider every question from all points. He is slow; 
often much too slow for the nervous and impatient 
sons of the West. Terribly earnest as he is and so 
sensitive to everything touching his personal dignity, 
he has much of quiet humor in him.’ He quickly per 
ceives the comic feature in things and men and in a 
peculiar, quiet way enjoys it. His sky is generaily and 
almost permanently covered by clouds of state anxie- 
‘ties and personal melancholy. But from time to time, 
and most unexpectedly, those clouds are pierced by the 
sunny rays of a‘mild humor. Personally I could never 
detect in his character even the shadow of cruelty.” 













































































Miss Angelica Gerry, an enthusiastic patron Coming down the homestretch in the Pony Race, which was won by Mr. J. 
of the races at the Rockaway Hunt meet Osgood Nichols’ “ Whirlwind,” of the Essex Hunt, ridden by Mr. Burden 





























The race for the Cedarhurst Cup at the annual meet of the Rockaway Hunt Mrs. Arthur S, Burden and Mr. Henry “Sir Efferslie” of the Essex Hunt 
Club, won by Mrs. G. F. Rawlins’ “ Ringlets,” ridden by Mr. Fletcher Harper W. Bull at the Long Island meet winning the Hunt Team Cup 






































Miss Cornelia Bryce (laughiig), an Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney (to right) A coaching party by the judges’ 
interested spectator at the races at the Rockaway Hunt Club meet stand on the Long Island track 

















Copynght, 1909, by tne Fictoriai News Co. 


Taking a post-and-rail fence in a run on Staten Island 


THE OPENING OF THE ’CROSS-COUNTRY SEASON 
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THE YEARLY PENSIONS WHICH ANDREW CARNEGIE GIVES TO MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY TELE- 





GRAPH CORPS IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE DAYS WHEN HE “POUNDED THE KEY” FOR A LIVING 


22UCH has been written and much 
more has been said in the way of 
criticism concerning Andrew Car- 
negie’s public benefactions: his gifts 
3 of libraries and library buildings 
all over the world; his grants to col- 
leges, technical schools, institutions 
for special research, the hero com- 
mission; and his other donations to 
various national and international enterprises, includ- 
ing the million-and-a-half-dollar Peace Building at the 
Hague. 

The tone of some of the published references to Mr. 
Carnegie’s public’ gifts gives the impression that he 
bestows his bounty chiefly for the sake of notoriety 
and to be eulogized. 

Very little, however, has been published concern- 
ing Mr. Carnegie’s private benefactions, which in num- 
ber far exceed his public gifts. While many of the 





negie did not long continue his service in this location, 
for in 1853 he attracted the notice of Thomas A. 
Scott, then superintendent at Pittsburg of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, whose lines had but a 
short time before been completed to the ‘“ Smoky City.” 
Young Carnegie was employed by Scott as his clerk 
and operator on February 1, 1853, and for over twenty 
years the two were intimately associated together. 
In April, 1861, just after Fort Sumter fell, Thomas A. 
Seott was appointed by Simon Cameron, Secretary of 
War, to be general manager of military railroads and 
telegraphs, and naturally Carnegie became Scott’s 
vssistant in the government service. He at once 
drafted a number of telegraph operators from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, among them being Richard 
O’Brien. now superintendent of the Western Union 
Company, at Scranton; William Bender Wilson, author 
of the History of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and the 
writer of this article. ‘These operators formed the 




















The old building at the corner of Third and Wood streets, Pittsburg (now 


torn down), where Andrew Carnegie 


separate amounts in the latter class run into millions, 
the aggregate of his pensions to individuals is of itself 
enormous. These pensions have been bestowed chiefly 
upon his early associates in business and to those in 
his employment during his Pennsylvania railroad 
service, 1853 to 1866, and also during his later career 
in bridge-building and in the’iron and steel business. 
No pen can record and no human being can conceive 
of the vast amount of good these individual benefac- 
tions have accomplished. He himself cannot possibly 
know the facts except in comparatively few special 
cases, and even then he hears but a small part of the 
story. 

_ The turning-point of Mr. Carnegie’s career was when 
in 1852 he became a telegraph operator in Pittsburg, 
in the old building at the corner of Third and Wood 
streets, which has recently been demolished. Mr. Car- 


became a telegraph operator in 185] 


nucleus of the United States Military Telegraph 
Corps, which rendered such important and valuable 
service during the progress of the Civil War. 

General Grant in his Memoirs (Vol. II., pp. 204- 
207, eulogizes this special corps in these words: 

“ Nothing could be more complete than the organiza- 
tion and discipline of this body of brave and intelligent 
men. Insulated wires were wound upon reels, two 
men and a mule detailed to each reel. The pack- 
saddle was provided with a rack like a sawbuck, 
placed crosswise so that the reel would revolve freely ; 
there was a wagon provided with a telegraph operator, 
battery. and instruments: for each division, corps, and 
army, and for my headquarters. Wagons were also 
loaded with light poles supplied with an iron spike 
at each end to hold the wires up. The moment troops 
were in position to go into camp, the men would put 


up their wires. Thus in a few minutes’ longer time 
than it took a mule to walk the length of its coil 
telegraphic communication would be effected between 


* all the headquarters of the army.” 


President Lincoln commended the work of the corps 
on many occasions and frequently called upon Maj. 
Thomas Thompson Eckert, our chief, for important 
services of a confidential nature, the performance of 
which he was not willing to entrust to army officers 
in the field. 

So much for the work of the Military Telegraph 
Corps of Andrew Carnegie’s founding, the survivors of 
which now number scarcely two hundred, none of whom 
is under sixty years of age, most of them over seventy, 
seattered all over the land, some of them still at the 
telegraph key, earning a meagre salary, others in 
various lines of service or business, and some of them 
in positions of great responsibility, as, for in- 
stance, Col. Robert C. Clowry, president, and Gen. 
Thomas T. Eckert, chairman of the board of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; Mr. Edward W. 
McKenna, vice-president of the St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany; and Albert B. Chandler, chairman of the board 
of the Postal Telegraph and Cable Company. A large 
number of the survivors have retired from active work, 
and the majority of that class are in moderate or 
needy circumstances. Many of our number were cap- 
tured by the enemy and are at this time in failing 
health. 

The executive committee of the United States Mili- 
tary Telegraph Corps, at a special meeting held in 
New York City, on December 3, 1907, voted to call Mr. 
Carnegie’s attention to certain facts pertaining to our 
corps and its surviving members, and to ask his help 
in cases of special hardship. 

This was done on December 9, 1907, in a letter 
which expatiated upon the heroism shown by -the mem- 
bers of the corps, their inability to obtain pensions 
from Congress, and the impaired financial condition 
of many of the survivors. It was suggested that Mr. 
Carnegie might be willing to supply such as were in 
necessitous circumstances with a small annual pension. 
Mr. Carnegie answered this communication on Decem- 
ber 16, 1907, as follows: 


“Yours of December 9th received. I consider it a 
great privilege to furnish the sum indicated, one 
hundred and forty-four dollars, each year, to such mem- 
bers of the Military Telegraph Corps as the committee 
recommends. Mr. R. A. Franks, president of the 
Home Trust Company, Hoboken, New Jersey, has been 
instructed to place on the pension rolls those the com- 
mittee recommends, and mail them checks each year 
beginning January Ist next. 

Very truly yours, 
; ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 


A circular letter was duly forwarded to each mem- 
ber of the corps whose address was known, and the 
Associated Press sent special reports by wire to all 
newspapers in the United States giving an account of 
Mr. Carnegie’s generous action. 

It was not long before letters began coming in from 
needy members of the corps, some of whom were living 
in obscurity, their existence unknown to the officers of 
the corps, applying for the Carnegie Honor Pension. 
Each case was carefully investigated, and, as fast as 
the executive committee became satisfied that the ap- 
plicant was entitled to the pension, the necessary ap- 
proval was given and a check for $144 was sent to 
the beneficiary. The names of these recipients have 
been kept sacred in the files of the committee, and they 
have not been divulged to any one, not even among 
mutual beneficiaries, nor, indeed, to Mr. Carnegie, ex- 
cept in a few eases incidentally. 

Up to November 30, 1908, sixty-nine of these pen- 
sions had been granted. The letters of acknowledg- 
ment from all the pensioners are full of expressions 
of the deepest gratitude for Mr. Carnegie’s gracious 
and, to them, most timely gift. In some of the letters 
there is a‘vein of deep pathos and an unveiling of 
the secrets of a life of hardship suffered bravely and 
yet with constantly dwindling hope. 


The Passing of the Padishah 


O Liperty! Fair daughter of the dawn! 
The East in travail hails thy birth afar. 

Above the crescent o’er the Golden Horn 
Gleams thy more golden star. 


The day of wrath is dead, the brighter day 

Of freedom shines on all thy shining towers, 
0 Istamboul! With joy the roses gay 

Blush in thy blooming bowers. 


By the Sweet Waters all the long night through 
The nightingale hath carolled amorous, 

And now in morning’s glory dances blue 
The sunlit Bosporus. 


Above thy minarets in the clear sky 
Hangs a dun pal! of smoke, the throbbing drums 
Beat where the flaunting banners float and fly, 
And lo, an army comes! : 


For thee at last, grim ruler of the Turk, 

Has dawned the day when thy red cup brims o’er, 
And’ Fate doth beckon thee above the murk 

And fluttered flags of war. 


By Francis Medhurst 


O man of blood, behold, thine hour is here! 
The armed avenger thunders at thy gates 
And in the silence of a guilty fear 
The Yildiz Kiosk waits. 


Alone thou art. None owes thee care or love 
Where crouching shapes of terror come and go. 

Master of life and death, death broods above 
Thy hushed seraglio! 


Where are thy wives, thy children, where within 
Thy harem’s gilded and bejewelled bars? 

Where are thy eunuchs, half men sleek with sin? 
Where tarry thy pashas? 


Where are the thousands who obeyed thy nod? 
The countless feet that on thy business ran? 
Fate finds thee now, O throned and threatened god! 
Death waits for thee, O man! 


O Sultan, rise and gird thy loins in haste! 
A sultan greater than thyself is here. 

Prepare to meet him bravely, if thou may’st, 
This monarch crowned with fear! 
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All thy life long, a shadow grim and gray, 
Has he‘ not ruled thine empire at thy side? 

And now he calls on thee the price to pay 
And will not be denied. 


Though of thy blood-stained race the least and last, 
Thou canst snatch fame from death, the envious, 
Pass, fighting bravely, as in like case passed 
Stern Palaeologus. 


Look up, take heart, rouse all thy craven blood! 
Redeem thy guilty life and die, a man! 

The souls of those thou slewest, o’er the flood, 
An endless caravan. 


Thou shalt not lack foy subjects. On the strand 
Beyond the darkling waters wait the dead— 

The strong man slaughtered by thy cruel hand, 
The young babe bayoneted, 


The mother dying ere her child had birth, 
The widowed bride, the maiden maid no more, 
The friends betrayed, whose blood cries from the earth— 
These wait thy passing o’er. 











































































THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY COUNTRIES WITHOUT MONEY, UNDERTAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, WHO 
WORKED HIS WAY AS SEAMAN AND LABORER, AND EKED OUT HIS EXISTENCE BY PERFORMING VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


By Harry A. Franck 


V.—THROUGH THE MALAY JUNGLE 











ATE in the afternoon, while we were 
lounging in the Seamen’s Home in 
Rangoon, Burma, an Englishman in 
khaki burst in upon us. 

“Are you the chaps,” he began, 
‘who are talking of starting for 
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NCecy Siam on foot?” 
aon “We've been asking the way,” I 





admitted. 

“Well, save yourselves the trouble,” returned the 
officer. “ There is no way. The trip can’t be made. 
You'd be killed sure, and your governments would 
come back at us for letting you go. I have orders 
trom the chief of police that you are not to leave 
Rangoon except by sea, and | have warned the patrol- 
men on the eastern side of the city to head you off. 
Thought Ud tell vou.” 

“Thanks,” said James. ‘But we'll hold down 
Rangoon for a while yet, anyway.” 

















The author starting to cross the peninsula 


“ Yes, I know,” laughed the Englishman. “So the 
vovernment is going to give you a guide to show you 
the sights. Come in, Pearson.” 

“ Pearson” entered, grinning. He was a sharp-eyed 
Eurasian in uniform, gaunt of face and long of. limb. 
The Englishman took his leave, and the halt-breed 
sat down beside us. When we left the Home he fol- 
lowed us to the monastery. When we slipped on our 
shoes next morning he was waiting for us at the 
foot of the steps. He was a pleasant companion, and 
his stories were well told, but we could no more shake 
him off than we could find work in Rangoon. For 
three days he camped relentlessly on our trail. 

* Look here, James,” I protested, as we were break- 
fasting on Monday morning, “the longer we hang 
around Rangoon the closer we'll be watched. If ever 
we get away it must be now, before they think we’re 


going.” 
‘But Pearson—” began James. 


“There's one scheme that always works’ with 
Eurasians,” | answered. 

The Australian raised his eyebrows. 

* Firewater.” [ murmured. 

“ Swell,” grinned James. 

We put the plan into execution at once, halting at 
the first arrack-shop beyond the monastery to show 
the detective our appreciation of his services. By 
eight bells he was the most jovial man in Rangoon; 
by noon he felt in duty bound to slap on the back 
every European. we encountered. Luckily good cheer 
sells cheaply in Burma, or the project would have 
made a serious inroad on our fortune of seven rupees. 

We halted, well on in the afternoon, at an eating- 
house hard by the Chinese temple. The Eurasian, 
alleging lack of appetite, ignored the plate of food 
that was set before him. 

* See here, Pearson,” I suggested. ‘ You’ve been 
sticking close to us for a long time. The government 
should be proud of you. But I should think, after 
three days, you'd like to get a glimpse of your wife 
and the kids.” 

* Yesh, yesh,” eried the half-breed, starting up with 
a whoop. ‘I’m close t’ome here. T’ll run round a 
minute. Don’t mind, old fel’, eh? Tl be back ‘fore 
youre ‘alf through,” and he stumbled off up the 
street. 

Once he was out of sight, we left our dinner un- 
finished and hurried back to the Home. The manager 
was sleeping. We laid hold on the knapsack that we 
lad left in his keeping and struck off through the 
crowded native town. » 

“This .is no good,” protested James. “ All the 
streets leading east are guarded.” 

“ The railroad to Mandalay isn’t,” I replied. “ We'll 
run up the line out of danger and strike out from 
there.” 

The Australian halted at a tiny drug-store, and, 
arousing the bare-legged clerk, purchased twenty grains 
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of quinine. “ For jungle fever,” he muttered, as he 
tucked the package away in his helmet. That was 
our “ outfit ” for a journey that might last one month 
or six. In the knapsack were two cotton suits and 
a few ragged shirts. As for weapons, we had not 
even a penknife. 

A mile from the Home we entered a small suburban 
station. The native policeman strutting up and down 
the platform eyed us curiously, but offered no inter- 
ference. We purchased tickets to the first important 
town, and a few moments later were hurrying north- 
ward. James settled back in a corner of the com- 
partnient and fell to singing sotto voce: 


* On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flying-fishes play—” 


About us lay low, rolling hills, deep green with 
tropical vegetation. Behind scintillated the golden 
shaft of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, growing smaller 
and smaller, until the night, descending swiftly, 
blotted it out. We fell asleep, and, awakening as the 
train pulled into Pegu, took possession of two wicker 
chairs in the waiting-room. A babu, sent to rout 
us out, fhurmured an apology when he had _ noted 
the color of our skins and stole quietly away. 

A sandy highway, placarded the ‘“ Toungoo Road,” 
led forth from the village, skirting the golden pagoda 
of Pegu, a rival of the Shwe Dagén, but soon swung 
northward, and we struck across an untracked plain. 
Far away to the eastward a deep blue range of 
rugged hills, forerunners of the wild mountain chains 
of the peninsula. bounded the horizon, but about us 
lay a flat, monotonous stretch of sandy lowlands em- 
bellished by neither habitation nor inhabitant. 

During the first three days of our tramp through 
the jungle we obtained food and shelter from hos- 
pitable. superintendents of districts and at native 
villages. ‘The fourth day afoot brought two mis- 
fortunes. The rainy season, long delayed, burst upon 
us in pent-up fury not an hour after we had spent 
our last copper for breakfast. Where dinner would 
come from we could not surmise, but “on the road ” 
ene does not waste his energies in worry. Something 
would “turn up.” It is in wandering aimlessly about 
the streets of a great city in the midst of plenty that 
the penniless outcast feels the inexorable hand of 
fate at his throat, not on the open road among the 
fields and the flowers and waving palm trees. 

The first shower came almost without warning; 
one sullen roar of thunder, the heavens opened and 
the water poured. Thereafter they were frequent. At 
times some hut gave us shelter, but more often we 
could only plod on in the blinding torrent that 
drenched us to the skin in the twinkle of an eye. 
The storms were rarely of five minutes’ duration. 
With the last dull growl of thunder, the sun burst 
out more calorific than before, sopping up the pools 
in the highway as with a gigantic sponge, and drying 
our dripping garments before we had time to grumble 
at the wetting. Amid the extravagant beauties of 
the tropical landscape the vagaries of the season were 
so quickly forgotten that the next downpour took us 
as completely by surprise as though it were the first 
of the season. 

We took refuge in a native village that night in 
sad condition. The swamps and streams which we 
had plunged through during the day had swarmed 
with leeches. One of them, having imbedded itself 
in a vein of my right ankle, refused to be dislodged. 
At supper a tiny stream of blood had trickled along 

















The pathless jungle through which the author passed 
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The best means of locomotion 


my toes, but, fanevying the flow would cease of itself, 
1 made no efforts to staunch it. | awoke in the 
morning with the sensation of being held captive. 
The blood, oozing out during the night, had congealed, 
gluing my right leg to the canvas of the charpoy. 
Before I had dressed, the Hindu cook and caretaker 
wandered into the room, and, catching sight of the 
long red stain, gave one lusty shriek and tumbled 
out on the veranda. James, who had slept in an 
adjoining chamber, was awakened by the bellow, and, 
hearing the Hindustanee word for ** blood,’ sprang 
to his feet, with the conviction that I had _ been 
assassinated as he slept. I was explaining the mat- 
ter to him when the cook returned, wild of eye, and 
bearing the register in which we had inscribed our 
names the evening before. Waving his free arm now 
at the book, now at the charpoy, he danced about us, 
screaming excitedly. Comprehending little of his 

















The fast village before the jungle begins 


voluble chatter, we waved him off and stepped oui 
upon the veranda. The “ manager” was just mount- 
ing the steps. 

“Here, babu,” demanded James, “ what’s biting 
our friend from the kitchen?” 

The Hindu turned to his superior, all but choking 
himself over his convulsive utterance. Tears were 
streaming down his tawny cheeks. 

“ He says,” cried the babu, when the cook fell silent 
at last, “in the charpoy is much blood. Have you 
become wounded ?” 

“It was only a blood-sucker,” I explained. ‘ But 
where does the register come in?” 

“The cook asks that you will write all the story of 
the blood in it very careful.” 

“What nonsense!’ 1 answered, when James’ mirth 
shad subsided. “I'll pay for the damage to the char- 
poy.” 

“Oh, it is no dam-mige!” protested the babu. 
“No dam-mige at all. He is not ask for pay. But 
when the inspector is coming and seeing the much 
blood in the charpoy, he is thinking the cook have 
kill a man who have sleep here, and he is taking him 
to Kawkeriek and making him shot. Very bad. So 
cook ery. Please, sir, write you the story in the 
register-book.” 

[ sat down at the veranda table and inscribed a 
dramatic tale for the visiting inspeetor. Only when 
[ had filled the page below our names and half the 
next one did the Hindu acknowledge himself contented 
and carry away the book for safe-keeping. 

The day was not yet done when we reached the 
outpost of Siam, to be picked up at the edge of the 
jungle by a Siamese of ape-like countenance and con- 
ducted to the hut of the village head man. 

Picture to yourself a magnate of the most pompous 
and self-worshipping type, with the face of an Alaskan 
totem-pole, the general appearance of a side-show wild 
man, a skin the color of a door-mat that had done 
service for many years, dressed in a cast-off dish- 
cloth, and you have an exact vizualization of the man 
who ruled over Miisawt. He received us in the.“ city 
hall,” sitting with folded legs on a grass mat in the 
middle of the floor. Around the walls of the mis- 
shapen bamboo shack squatted several briefly attired 
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courtiers. Through the network partition that sepa- 
rated the hall of ceremonies from the family sanctum 
ered a parchment-skinned female and a troop of 
dusky children not yet arrived at the dignity of cloth- 
ing. If we had waited for an invitation to be seated 
we might have remained standing all night. The 
attitude of the Siamese toward the European is quite 
different from that of the Burman. Their very poise 
seems to say, “ We are a free people, not the slaves 
of white men, like our neighbors over the border.” 
We made ourselves comfortable on the pliant floor, 
with our backs to the wall, and lighted the “say- 
bullies ” that had done service for three days past. 
For more than an hour the head man and his satellites 
sat motionless, staring fixedly at us, and mumbling 
in an undertone without once turning their heads 
toward those they were addressing. The sun sank 
into the jungle and swift darkness fell. The parch- 
ment-skinned female drifted into the room and ‘set 

















A Burmese house of the better class 


on the floor an oil torch that gave a poor imitation 
of a light. At the dictation of the babu of Thengan- 
yenam [ had jotted down a few vital words of Siamese. 
When conversation lagged, I put this newly acquired 
vocabulary to the test by calling for food. The head 
man growled, the female floated in once more and 
placed at our feet a small wash-tub of boiled rice. 

Now this Oriental staff of life is not without its 
virtues, but-to eat one’s fill of the tasteless stuff 
without any “ trimmings” whatever is rather a pleas- 
ureless task. I dragged out my note-book and again 
ran my eyes down the list of Siamese words. Neither 
curry nor chicken was represented. The only word 
that appeared to be of any value under the circum- 
stances was that for “sugar.” I bellowed it at the 
head man. He stared open-mouthed until I had re- 
peated it several times. 

“Sugar?” he echoed, with an inflection of interro- 
gation and astonishment. i 

“Yes, sugar!” I cried, sprinkling an imaginary 
handful over the rice. 

The councillors gazed at one another with wonder- 
ing eyes, and the word passed from mouth to mouth— 
“ Sugar?” 

“Sure, sugar!” cried James, taking up the re- 
frain. 

A man rose slowly to his feet, marched across to us, 
and, squatting before the dish, began to run his bony 
fingers through the rice. 

“ Sugar?” he queried, peering into our faces. “ No! 
no!” He took a pinch of the food between his fingers, 
put it into his mouth, and munched it slowly and 
quizzically. Then he shook his head vigorously and 
spat the mouthful out on the floor. 

“No! no! Sugar no!” he cried. 

“Of course there’s no sugar!” shouted James. 
“That’s why we’re making a bloody holler. Sugar, 
you thick-headed mummy!” 

The official taster retired to his place; a silence 
fell over the company. We continued to shout. Sud- 
denly a ray of intelligence lighted up the face of the 
head man. Could it be because we wanted sugar that 
we were raising such a hubbub, rather than because 
we fancied that foreign substance had been inad- 
vertently spilled on our supper? He called to the 
female. When she appeared with a joint of bamboo 
filled with muddy brown sugar the councillors rose 
gravely and grouped themselves about us. I sprinkled 
half the contents of the bamboo on the rice, stirred 
up the mess, and began to eat. 

At the first mouthful such a roar of laughter went 
up from the assembly that I choked in my astonish- 
ment. Whoever would have guessed that these gloomy- 
faced dignitaries could laugh? The chieftain fell to 
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shaking as with a fit, his advisers doubled up with 
mirth and aroused the entire community with their 
shrieks. Wild-eyed Siamese tumbled out of the neigh- 
boring huts. Within two minutes half the village 
had flocked into the room, and the other half was 
howling for admittance and a glimpse of those strange 
beings who ate their rice with sugar! 

The surging mob would surely have burst the walls 
of the frail hut asunder had not the head man risen 
to the dignity of his position and driven all but the 
high and mighty among his subjects forth into the 
night. Among those who remained, after the general 
exodus, was a babu. He was a Siamese youth who 
had spent some years in Rangoon, and his extraor- 
dinary erudition, like the garments he wore in ex- 
cess of the diaphanous native costume, weighed heavily 
upon him. At the instigation of the head man, he 
subjected us to a searching cross-examination, and 
later communicated to us the result of a debate of 
some two hours’ duration. The jungle to the east- 
ward was next to impassable to natives; obviously 
such notoriously weak and helpless beings as white 
men could not endure its hardships. There was in 
Miisawt a squad of soldiers with whom we could 
travel to Rehang when their relief arrived—in a week 
or ten days. Meanwhile we must remain in the vil- 
lage as government guests. 

James and I raised a vigorous protest against this 
proposition. The only reply to our outburst was the 
assertion of the head man that we would stay whether 
we liked it or not. As the night was well advanced 
we feigned capitulation and made ready to retire. 
The village chief lighted us into one of the small 
rooms of his dwelling and left us to turn in on the 
bamboo floor. 

Had we anticipated any great difficulty in escaping 
in the morning, it would have been a simple matter 
to take French leave during the night. Bolts and bars 
were unknown in Miisawt, and, had our door been 
fastened, it would have néeded only a few kicks at 
the flimsy walls of our chamber to make an exit 
where we chose. We had no desire to lose a night’s 
rest, however, and fell asleep with the conviction that 
the head man would not be as energetic in executing 
his erder as in giving it. 

Nor was he. While the mists still hovered over 
Miisawt, we packed our “swag” and entered the 
council-chamber in marching array. The chief was 
already astir, but the only effort he made to thwart 
us was to shout somewhat meekly when we stepped 
out into the dripping dawn. 

At the eastern end of the town began a faint sug- 
gestion of a path; but it soon faded away, and we 
pushed and tore our way through the jungle, guided 
only by the pocket compass. The militant vegetation 
wrought havoe to our rags, and cut and gashed us 
from brow to ankles; the perspiration ran in stinging 
streams along our lacerated skins and dripped from 
our faces. Though we fought the undergrowth tooth 
and nail, it is doubtful if we advanced two miles 
an hour. 

Thus we went on from day to day, sometimes with 
wild fruit as our only sustenance, sometimes obtaining 
rice and chicken at native villages, until. we reached 
Rehang. 

In every published map of Siam you will find 
Rehang noted—somewhere within a hundred miles of 
its actual situation. Not that the city deserves such 
distinction. The geographer must have some name 
to fill in this vast space on his chart or he lays him- 
self open to a charge of ignorance. On nearer sight 
the white two-story buildings were rather pathetic, 
dilapidated structures. The avenue between them was 
not much better paved than the jungle paths, and 
deeper in mud. The sanitary squad, evidently, had 
not yet returned from an extended vacation. Here 
and there a dead cat or dog had been tossed out to 
be trampled underfoot. There was no dearth of 
inhabitants. One could not but wonder how the town 
could house such a population. But the passing 
throng was merely a larger gathering of those same 
uncouth “wild men” of the jungle villages. The 
fear of being arrested for unseemly exposure soon 
left us. James, in national costume, attracted much 
less attention that I in the remnants of jacket and 
trousers. 

Half the merchants of the town were Chinamen. 
We stopped at a shop kept by three wearers of the 
pig-tail, and, dragging a bench into the centre of the 
room, called for food. One-of the keepers, moving as 
if he deeply resented our intrusion, set canned meat 
and fruit before us, and brought us as a can-opener, 
after long delay, a hatchet whose blade was consider- 
ably wider than the largest tin. 

When we rose to depart the Celestials quickly lost 
their apathy. They demanded ten tecals. I yave 
them two. ‘The market price of the stuff was certainly 
not over a half of that sum... A triple scream rent the 
air, and a half-dozen Mongols bounded into the shop 








and danced like ogres about us. One caught up the 
hatchet and swung it high above his head. James 
snatched it from him, kicked him across the room, 
and threw the weapon among the heaped-up wares. 
We fought our way to the street. The keeper nearest 
us gave one stentorian bellow that was answered from 
every side. Chinamen tumbled out through every 
open doorway, out of every hole in the surrounding 
shop walls; they sprang up from under the buildings, 
dropped from the low roofs, swarmed out of the alley- 
ways for all the world like rats, screaming, yelping, 
snarling, clawing the air as they ran, their queues 
streaming behind them. In the twinkling of an eye 
the mob at our heels had increased to a hundred. We 
refused to sacrifice our dignity by running. The 
frenzied Celestials scratched us savagely with their 
overgrown finger nails, caught at our legs, spattered 
us with mud. Not one of them used his fists. When 
we turned upon them they recoiled as from a squad 
of cavalry, and we could only retaliate by catching 
a flying pig-tail in each hand to send a pair of yellow- 
skinned rascals sprawling in the mud. They came 
back at us after every stand before we had taken a 
dozen steps. Our backs were a network of finger- 
nail scratches. We cast our eyes about us: for some 
weapon and found two bemired sticks. Sefore we 
could use them our assailants turned and fled, still 
screaming at the top of their lungs. 

Not far beyond we turned in at the largest edifice 
in the town—the Rehang barracks. Among the halt- 
hundred little brown soldiers lounging about the en- 
trance were our intermittent comrades of the few 
days past. It was plain that they had told our story. 
The recruits gathered about us, laughing and plying 
pantomimice questions. How had we liked lizard curry ” 
What had turned.our dainty skins so blood red?) What 
ignorant and helpless beings were white men, were 
they not? Suddenly, amid the general chatter, I 
caught a hint that there was a European on _ the 
floor above. We sprang toward the stairway at the 

















A Siamese lady going to market 


end of the veranda. The soldiers shrieked in dismay 
and snatched at our rags. We must not go up. Ii 
was contrary to stringent barrack rules. A guards 
man on duty at the foot of the stairs held his musket 
out horizontally and shouted a tremulous command. 
James caught him by a shoulder and sent him spinning 
along the veranda. We dashed up the steps. Two 
doors stood ajar. James sprang to one, while I pushed 
open the other. : 

“ Hello!” I shouted. “ Where’s the white—” 

A triumphant roar from my companion sent me 
hurrying after him. He was dancing gleefully just 
inside the second door and shaking a white .man 
ferociously by the hand, an astonished white man in 
khaki uniform with officer’s stripes. 

I reminded the Australian of his costume and he 
subsided. The European invited us inside and: sent 
a servant for tea, biscuits, and cigars. He was com- 
mander of the garrison, a Dane, but with a fluent 
command of English. That we had been wandering 
through the jungle was all too evident, but that we 
had come overland from Burma was a tale he would 
not credit until the sergeant had been called in to 
confirm our assertions. 





A Picture-Puzzle Victim 


THESE things set me perfectly crazy! 
Oh, where is that left knee of his? 

For goodness’ sake, don’t push me, Maisie, 
I’m shaky enough as it is! 

Don’t look at me! That makes me nervous. 
1 know you are standing behind! 

In future, dear Heaven, preserve us 
From fads of this kind! 


Now this is the fat lady’s forehead. 
Or is it the grandfather’s nose? 
Why, it doesn’t fit either! how horrid! 
I’m sure I don’t know where it goes. 
I believe it’s the hand of the baby,— 
But no, that. would make him have three! 
It would fit in this little space, maybe, 
Why, yes! it’s a tree! 


By Carolyn Wells 


Some secrets of practice revealing, 
I’ve learned a few tricks of the trade; 
The tints of the wall, floor, and ceiling 
Are always of similar shade. 
If you find a straw hat trimmed with grasses, 
You may make up your mind it’s not that; 
It’s a broom—or a jug of molasses,— 
But never a hat! 


Oh, where is that funny-shaped drab bit? 

I had it a moment ago; 
I thought it was part of a rabbit,— 

It’s the roof of the distant chateau. 
Now, is this a calico curtain, 

Or the old fellow’s legs that are crossed? 
Of one thing I’m perfectly certain! 

Some pieces are lost! 
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Oh, me! I must rest for a minute 

Why, there is that yellow bowl now! 
How lovely the nosegay fits in it,— 

And | thought all the while ‘twas a cow! 
Well, certainly her cheek is missing 

From her forehead right down to her chin! 
Oh no, here’s the young man that’s kissing; 

His face just fits in! - 
With this ruler I'll push it compactly; 

Now,—where is that long, roundish bit, 
Shaped somewhat, although not exactly, 7 

Like a wheelbarrow, backward and split? 
Yes, that is the end of his truncheon! 

Oh! the glands in the back of my neck! 
But if I get through this by luncheon, 

I don’t care a speck! 



















FROM A GALLERY OF FAIR WOMEN 


THE NOTABLE PORTRAIT OF MRS. WALTER M. SCHEFTEL, OF NEW YORK, BY DANA POND 
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| N approaching consideration of the 
model village, our thought naturally 
i] gravitates toward problems associ- 
ated with the complex social rela- 
tions found in present-day urban 
life. Who can doubt that the future 
of our nation will be worked out, 
to a large degree, for weal or for 
woe, in the rapidly increasing centres 
of concentrated population? 

The inclination of men to congregate in large urban 
populations is often referred to as a modern tendency. 
But history reveals the fact that most, if not all, of 
the ancient civilizations were centred in cities. To 
such an extent was this a fact, that the history of 
early nations is found in the history of their cities. 
The ancient world empires are designated by the names 
of their cities. Memphis and Thebes, Babylon and 
Nineveh, Tyre and Sidon, Athens, Carthage, and Rome, 
were cities first and empires afterward. 

There is found in man, persistent throughout his 





aking Cities for Workmen 


By Eugene J. Buffington 


the time of Plato to the time of More—a period 
measured by nearly two thousand years. Plato, while 
emphasizing the importance of the individual, placed 
more reliance upon the extraneous influence of govern- 
ment to attain the idealistic in social relations; while 
More found the possibility of Utopia in the ethical 
nature of man, in man’s capacity for and discernment 
of right and justice. Who can read Raphael Hythlo- 
daye’s recital of the Utopians’ mode of life and mutual 
intercourse, their religions and forms of worship, their 
policies respecting relations to foreign peoples, without 
realizing that More had imbibed the inspiration of 
the Reformation, and found the true solvent of all 
social problems in the cultivation of the ethical and 
religious nature of the individual man?’ We may not 
be able to endorse his ideas of equality in ownership 
of property, but we can and do recognize in the moral 
status of the individual Utopian, in his regard for the 
rights of his fellow man, his discrimination in seeking 
and choosing the true values of life, all the possibilities 
of an ideal social life. 
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recorded existence, that centripetal social force tending 
ever toward the concentration of population in city, 
town, and village. Man’s nature may have been at- 
tuned to the “call of the wild,’ but certainly he has 
been acutely sensitive to the luring call of the social 
vortex. He has seemed ready always to listen to the 
poet’s song of “fresh fields” and “ forest primeval,” 
of the humble cot and peaceful valley, but in great 
numbers he has directed his course toward the “ brown- 
stone front” in the already overcrowded boulevard. 
This social tendency is shown further in the conception 
of heaven, which assumes the material form of the 
city—the celestial city with its “streets of gold,” 
“gates of pearl,” and alabaster colonnades. Yes, the 
city has been always an important human institution. 

The first of man’s purposes served by the city was 
protection from a foreign enemy. Hence the early 
cities were military in character. Effort and plan 
were directed chiefly toward walls and battlements and 
ponderous gates. At a later period, when primitive 
barter had assumed the more fixed form of trade, com- 
merce sought safety within the city walls. Still later, 
art, science, and culture found protection in and gave 
pleasing form to the city. In this way the products 
of human ingenuity and collective effort began to 
centre in urban communities, where comforts, con- 
veniences, and amenities of life became more easily 
attainable. These early communities of large popu- 
lations had to a greater or less degree many of the 
forms of accentuated oppression, suffering, misery, 
and degradation incident to our present-day city life. 
True, they were not recognized to the same degree. 
The query “Am I my brother’s keeper?” had then found 
but little affirmative response in the heart of man. 
Still, we find record of man’s early struggle with the 
problems of social relations in crowded centres. Philos- 
ophers and statesmen of many ages have grappled 
with questions relating to the ideal of social govern- 
ment and the cure of recognized ills incident to com- 
munity life. Aristotle, I think it was, held that the 
only ideal social state would be found under the rule 
of an absolute tyrant, provided a good tyrant could 
be found. He evidently found much that was awry in 
Athens under both an oligarchic and a democratic form 
of government. Plato, preceding him, bequeathed to 
posterity the theory of an ideal republic. In this re- 
public the populations of cities are limited to six 
thousand, and the opinion is held that it is impossible 
to provide and maintain proper and just social rela- 
tions in an urban community of larger aggregation. 

Following Plato’s theory of social democracy, Sir 
Thomas -More limited the populations of cities in 
Utopia to exactly the same number, under a provision 
to remove from a community of six thousand to other 
communities of a less number any ‘increase in popula- 
tion. _ Tt is interesting and practically profitable to 
note just here the progress in social philosophy from 


Of the model industrial village type, perhaps Essen, 
in Germany, would first suggest itself to the student 
of social economics. It is regarded by many as the 
ideal of a community. Pronouncedly paternalistic in 
character, it embodies in some essentials features 
which are alien to our traditions and antagonistic to 
our idea of community government. Essen is a develop- 
ment of urban life by one industrial management 
under the ownership of one family. When Peter 
Fredrick Krupp built his first furnace for smelting 
iron ore in 1811, Essen was a village of less than four 
thousand inhabitants. - Through the genius and energy 
of the Krupp family, a great thriving industry involv- 
ing the mining of coal and ore, the manufacture of 
steel, the building of ships, and many other allied 
branches has been developed in and about Essen, 
until now the population numbers two hundred thou- 
sand. In the year 1863 Alfred Krupp, the son of the 
founder of the industry, being then provided with 
ample surplus means, began the building of homes for 
employees with a view to bettering living conditions 
in Essen. These houses have been grouped in colonies 
which form villages within the corporation of Essen. 
There are now eight of the colonies or villages, begin- 


ning near the steel-works and extending in well-defined 
order up to and beyond the neighboring hills. These 
villages are self-contained, embracing stores and mar- 
ket-places, schools and libraries, beer-halls, recreation- 
grounds, and other public institutions. In the older 
villages, representing the first provisions of the Krupp 
family, are found the stereotyped working-men’s houses 
of two and four rooms. The plans of later date are 
more pretentious, the houses being grouped around 
central open spaces and provided with small gardens 
in the rear. 

In some of the villages are large dormitories for 
housing and boarding the unmarried male employees 
of the steel-works. Recent statistics show that about 
twenty-five hundred employees are living in these 
dormitories. The colony most recently formed, called 
Altenhof, is picturesquely situated on an elevation 
some distance from Essen proper, and is devoted to the 
aid and care of the disabled and superannuated work- 
men. In the year 1905 there were 31,144 persons liv- 
ing in houses in Essen owned by the Krupp interests, 
Different members of the Krupp family have from time 
to time established and endowed various benevolent 
institutions and benefit funds for the employees of the 
several industrial interests. Thus has a large indus- 
trial enterprise, under the ownership and control of 
one family, embraced within its management provision, 
care, and aid for its employees, which one is inclined 
to believe should promote and maintain a close ap- 
proximation to the ideal of industrial community life. 
Yet there are sceptical investigating committees 
making perennial visits to Essen, for the purpose of 
investigating and reporting upon the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the Krupp plan, and, perhaps, not un- 
naturally, there are instances of complaint on the part 
of employees themselves. But these latter instances 
re rare. 

There are numerous other industrial villages of like 
character to be found in Germany. At Elberfeld a 
silk-manufacturing industry, and at Ludwigshofen a 
large chemical-manufacturing plant, provide much in 
the same way for the social betterment of employees. 
Part of these plans is in conformity with governmental 
regulation, and is paternalistic in character. Many 
of the governmental regulations of relations between 
employer and employee in Germany are regarded as 
compromises with socialism, and, while effective, are 
not promotive of that individualistic initiative which 
is so much emphasized under our form of government. 

The most successful attempts at industrial social 
betterment in our country are those farthest removed 
from the suspicion of domination or control by the 
employer. Fresh in the minds of all of us is the 
failure of the Pullman Company to maintain its au 
thority over the village affairs of Pullman, Illinois, 
near Chicago. 

In a great many respects Pullman offered good, 
healthful, living conditions. The dwelling-houses were 
far above the average homes of workmen. Rents were 
relatively low, and the community conveniences, such 
as gas and water supply, sewerage, ete., conformed, in 
all respects, to the best sanitary engineering ideas of 
that time. There were stores and markets, banks and 
newspapers, schools and churches; all planned and de- 
veloped for the comfort and convenience of the Pull- 
man Company employees and their families. But all 
these community conveniences and comforts were la- 
belled “ Pullman.” The workmen became suspicious of 
some relation between the cost of these conveniences 
and their wages. Suspicion engendered discontent, and 
finally revolt, culminating in legal inquiry into the 
status of the company respecting these community 
matters and the abandonment of the plan. The large 
ear-manufacturing plant is still maintained, but the 
paternalistic village of Pullman has long since passed 
into the democratic municipality of Chieago. Amer- 
ican ideas and atmosphere are inherently antagonistic 
to such plans of community life. Successful plans for 
social betterment have recognized the fundamental idea 
of self-helpfulness as the keystone in the structure of 
our industrial village life. The American laborer re- 
pels and resents any so-called benevolence which as- 
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The corner of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana, from the southeast 






























































































sumes to provide him with benefits not attainable by 
his own efforts. He regards such from his employer 
as designed to take the place of wages. To a certain 
extent this applies to our foreign laborers as well. 
The foreigner comes to us, not for our charity, but 
for our freedom and opportunity to win a manly inde- 
pendence. 

One of the most attractive industrial communities 
in our country is the village of Vandergrift, Pennsy]- 
vania. located about forty miles east of .Pittsburg in 
the picturesque valley of the Kiskiminetas River. Its 
environs of wooded hills lend much charm and at- 
tractiveness to the village. This community was pro- 
jected for a single industrial purpose, having in practi- 
cal view good labor conditions. In the year 1895 the 
Apollo lron and Steel Company, subsequently merged 
into the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, one 
of the companies now owned by the United States 
Stee! Corporation, found it necessary to provide addi- 
tional plant equipment for its manufacturing enter- 
prise. The site of its then existing plant afforded no 
opportunity for enlargement: hence a new location 
was necessary. Under the masterful guidance of Mr. 
George G. MeMurtry, then president of the company, 
the land necessary for the manufacturing plant was 
selected and ownership acquired. At the same time a 
Land and Improvement Company was organized, which 
bought Jand adjoining the plant site and made first 
preparations for the village, or borough, as it is 
termed in Pennsylvania, afterward called Vandergrift. 
The natural contour of the land suggested and directed 
a departure from the widely prevalent custom of lay- 
ing out village streets at right angles to each other; 
hence the streets of Vandergrift are found in curves, 
harmonizing gracefully with the undulating natural 
surface conditions and the winding course of the 
Kiskiminetas River. The plotting of the land into 
lots along the curved streets resulted in several ir- 
regular spaces in various parts of the village which 
have been effectively and artistically utilized as 
decorative areas, with small gardens for flowers and 
shrubs. The Land and Improvement Company pro- 
vided a good sewerage system, a» plentiful supply of 
good water from wells loeated in the uplands several 
miles distant from the village; also gas and electric- 
light service. The Land Company built no houses. 
Lots were offered for sale at low prices and on easy 
terms of payment to the employees of the manu- 
facturing company. The directing genius of the plan 
was a practical, sagacious man, having through Jong 
experience in industrial and social affairs attained an 
abiding faith in the ability of the American working- 
man to work out for himself the best in the art of 
home-making and community regulation. This faith 
in individualistic competence has been abundantly and 
hopefully justified. The only restriction imposed in the 
sale of lots was the prohibition of all traffie in intoxi 
eants. No building tines were provided by the Land 
Company and no regulation as to the character of 
buildings was attempted. Every regulation of that 
kind was left to the judgment and contro! of the future 
citizens of Vandergrift. The results have been per 
haps not short ef astonishing to that well-meaning 
class of social-betterment workers who seem by their 
talk and effort to believe that all of community good 
must be superimposed by regulation and prearrange- 
ment. Lots in Vandergrift were bought rapidly by 
the employees of the mannfacturing company, and 
community interest at once asserted itself. Each of 
the purchasers of lots previded his own plans for a 
home. Before building commenced the future citizens 
conferred one with another regarding the building lines 
to be established along the various streets. Soon a 
harmonious and efficient committee on building had 
been organized, whose only authority proceeded from 
the will of the people, in good American fashion. By 
common consent building lines were established with 
a view to realizing the best architectural appearance. 
In the same way provision was made that no outhouses 
should be built within the village confines, and many 
other approved sanitary regulations were evolved 
from co-operative effort and consensus. Here we have 
an exemplification of Herbert Spencer’s idea of social 
evolution bringing about a co-ordination or conciliation 
‘between the interests of each citizen and the inter- 
ests of citizens at large, tending ever toward a state in 
which the two become merged in one and fall into 
complete concord.” Thus it was that Vandergrift de- 
veloped as an industrial village, with its well-paved, 
gracefully arranged streets, bordered on each side by 
attractive homes of individual design, having no 
monotony in appearance to give it the stamp of 
centralized ownership. 

The present population of Vandergrift is approxi- 





A panoramic view of the model town of Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, showing the 





mately ten thousand, with a decided predominance of 
American-born citizens. The percentage of foreigners 
is relatively small, which may be accounted for by the 
fact that the percentage of skilled labor required by 
the industry is unusually large, being about seventy- 
five per cent. ot the total labor enrolment. The vil- 
lage is incorporated as a borough under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania; all officers are elected by the 
citizens and are charged with the supervision and 
regulation of borough affairs, including public im- 
provements and school matters. Funds for school 
buildings and public improvements are _ provided 
through taxes and the sale of bonds. The improve- 
ments are all of a substantial character and attractive 
in design. Officers of the Land Company and the Steel 
Company co-operate actively with the other citizens 
in borough affairs, but have purposely and wisely not 
become identified with or interested in any business 
in the community which in ary way derives revenue 
or profit through trade relations with the resident 
employees of the manufacturing company. The high 
order of citizenship and public-spiritedness is substan- 
tially attested to by a handsome community building 
called the Casino, which was built with funds sub- 
scribed Jargely by the citizens. It is used as a public 
hall for various meetings and entertainments, and as 
a public library. The library contains over five 
thousand well-selected books, and is accessible, free 
of cost, to every citizen. It is estimated by an offi- 
cial of the Land Company that between eighty-five per 
cent. ‘and ninety per cent. of all the homes in Vander- 
grift are owned by their respective occupants. Under 
such favorable circumstances, it is not surprising to 
find an unmistakable atmosphere of thrift, cleanliness, 
wholesomeness and content. Nor is it surprising that 
under such conditions of individual and_ collective 
thrift opportunity for culture and recreation is found. 
The homes are neatly and comfortably furnished. Sta- 
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facturing plant is recruited, segregate themselves in 
the community, or rather on the outskirts ot the 
borough, and the sanitary officers of the borough are 
watehful of their living conditions, enforcing regula- 
tions for cleanliness and health. Vandergrift is an 
exemplification of what may be accomplished in the 
way of promoting social betterment in an industrial 
village through a little wise provision respecting gen- 
eral conditions on the part of the industrial manage- 
ment, together with a large exercise of faith in the 
capacity of the individual for self-helpfulness. Pro- 
vide the normal wage-earner with proper opportunity 
to exercise self-helpfulness, and he will do tenfold 
more for himself and his family than can be done for 
him through any kind of benevolence. 

Ambridge, Pennsylvania, is another community 
projected by an industrial enterprise, located within a 
few miles of Pittsburg on the Monongahela River, and 
providing homes for the employees of the American 
Bridge Company. The present population is about 
six thousand, about thirty-five hundred of whom find 
employment in'the plant of the Bridge Company. At 
first it was deemed advisable by the management of 
the Bridge Company to avoid any connection with the 
building of a town or the sale of land or houses to 
employees, the intention being to depend upon near-by 
village communities and ‘the initiative of the em- 
ployees in buying land and building homes near the 
Bridge plant. It soon became evident that through the 
activity and cupidity of land-owners a village com- 
munity would grow up around the plant in a hap- 
hazard way, not conducive to wholesome living condi- 
tions for the employees, nor to the best interest of the 
Bridge Company. So a tract of land was bought by 
the Bridge Company; streets laid out and paved; 
sewerage, water, and electric-light provided, and houses 
built. The houses are not rented, but are sold to em- 
ployees at their approximate cost of erection on terms 

















Broadway and Fifth Avenue, Gary, looking northwest 


tistics show that a piano is part of the equipment of 
nearly every home. The aggregate savings deposits 
in the two banks are relatively large. An attractive 
athletic field near the outer limits of the borough is 
the scene of frequent contests of various kinds at 
different seasons of the year. A photograph of a 
recent gathering of Vandergrift citizens to witness one 
of these athletic contests reveals the presence of seven- 
teen automobiles, and it is stated that over thirty of 
these twentieth-century vehicles are owned in the 
borough, mostly by employees of the manufacturing 
company. There are four public-school buildings, with 
an enrolment of approximately thirteen hundred 
children. The school methods and character of in- 
struction conform to modern ideas of public-school edu- 
cation. The diversified nationalities of foreigners, 
from whom the unskilled labor required by the manu- 
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of easy payment: provision being made in the sale 
contract to refund the amount paid toward the purchase 
price, less a stipulated amount as rental, in case of 
death, discharge. or voluntary termination of employ- 
ment with the Bridge Company. The employees are 
availing themselves of this opportunity to own their 
homes and are evincing commendable and effective zeal 
in the administration of borough affairs. Many of 
the tendencies toward unsightly and undesirable liv- 
ing conditions which appeared in the days of early 
development have been checked and a new start toward 
distinetively better conditions is making rapid progress 
under the inspiration of self-interest on the part of the 
employees. Prohibition of traffic in liquor is the 
only restriction laid upon the community. Public 
improvements and regulations are now entirely under 
the direction and within the control of the citizens. 
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The incentive of personal interest will undoubtedly 
secure for Ambridge good, wholesome, pleasurable, nor- 
mal living conditions. 

Along these practical lines of experience the Steel 
Corporation has undertaken on a large scale the build- 
ing of Gary, Indiana, believing in a paraphrase of 
Lowell’s epigram that “one twig of experience is 
worth a whole forest of theory.” Gary is nothing more 
than the product of effort along practical lines to 
secure right living conditions around a steel-manu- 
facturing plant. The Steel Corporation interest in 
the city came through necessity. When the corpora- 
tion found it essential to increase on a large scale its 
producing capacity, in response to the rapidly increas- 
ing trade demands, and formulated plans for building 
what is now known as the Gary plant, it acquired 
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secure freedom from pollution. Provision has been 
made for the installation of a water-purification sys- 
tem, if in the future the waters of Lake Michigan in 
this vicinity become undesirable or unhealthful for do- 
mestie uses. ‘The sewer system has been designed with 
reference to the future installation of an antiseptie- 
treatment plant. 

Artificial gas and electric light and power are 
furnished by a company organized and owned by the 
Steel Corporation uhder franchises duly granted by 
the town authorities, with provision that ownership 
of these public utility plants may be acquired here- 
‘after by the city. The rates of charge for water, gas, 
and electric lights are as low as rates charged in older 
communities of large population. It will be some 
years before the capital invested in these public utili- 
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ownership of several thousand acres of land on the 
southern shore of Lake Michigan in the State of In- 
diana, about twenty-five miles southeast of Chicago. 
This location was chosen on account of its suitability 
and availability for the manufacture and distribution 
of steel products on a large scale. Industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise has utilized about all of the trans- 
portation facilities available in Chicago; hence manu- 
facturing plants of many kinds are seeking locations 
beyond the southeastern limits of Chicago, in northern 
Indiana, along the Calumet River and the southern 
shore of Lake Michigan. In this way the industrial 
communities of Whiting, Indiana Harbor, and Ham- 
mond, Indiana, all thriving towns, came into existence 
before Gary was projected. Of these towns Indiana 
Harbor is nearest to the site chosen by the Steel Cor- 
poration for its new steel plant, being about nine miles 
distant from Gary. Michigan City lies twenty-six 
miles to the east of Gary. Hence it is seen that the 
question of living facilities for employees near the pro- 
jected steel plant presented a necessity which the Steel 
Company had to face and provide for. 

To one not acquainted with those natural conditions 
encountered and successfully dealt with by the early 
settlers in what are now attractive and populous com- 
munities along the shore of Lake Michigan near Chi- 
cago, the land acquired two and one-half years ago by 
the corporation in northern Indiana would have pre- 
sented almost impossible conditions when thought of 
as a site for an urban community. The surface be- 
tween the small stream called the Calumet River and 
the Lake, about one mile in width, was made up of a 
succession of sand dunes, with intervening sloughs of 
surface water, the sand-dunes offering precarious, 
existence to scrub-oaks, dwarf poplars, and a variety 
of smal! vegetable life. South of the river surface 
conditions were somewhat more pleasing in aspect, but 
the whole area offered little more than the hospitality 
of “dismaying solitude ” to the casual onlooker. But 
the discerning eye- of the engineer, quickened and 
sharpened by industrial needs, recognized its suitability 
for manufacturing purposes and community develop- 
ment. The steel plant was located north of the 
Calumet River, on the shore of the Lake, in order to 
provide the requisite water-transportation facilities. 
The town site was selected south of the river, where 
natural surface conditions were more favorable. The 
area comprised within the corporate limits of Gary, in- 
cluding the steel-plant site, amounts to over ten 
thousand acres, with a Lake frontage of seven miles. 
The Steel Corporation, through the Gary Land Com- 
pany, owns practically the entire area. Of this, eight 
hundred acres have been plotted into lots, constituting 
what is known as the first subdivision of Gary. The 
plan to make this first subdivision a complete unit as 
regards public improvements at the earliest date prac- 
ticable, in order to meet the first living requirements, 
is well toward accomplishment. Streets have been 
graded and paved with concrete blocks or macadam; 
concrete sidewalks laid along both sides of nearly all 
streets; black soil applied to the surface of many of 
the residence lots, grass seed sown and small shade 
trees planted along the parkways between the sidewalks 
and curb line of the streets. Under the supervision 
and direction of experienced hydraulic and sanitary 
engineers, a water-supply system and a sewer system 
have been installed. Each lot has connection with 
these improvements. The water-supply is taken from 
Lake Michigan through a tunnel three miles in length, 
running under the bed of the lake to an “ intake” 
located at a sufficient distance from the shore line to 


ties will earn even a small interest return under the 
rates of charge provided in the franchises. 

Public service pipes, including sewer, gas, and water 
pipes, electric light and telephone wires, have been 
placed in the alleys, so as to avoid any future disturb- 
ances of street-paving incident to repair work in con- 
nection with these public utilities. 

Lots are offered for sale to the public under the re- 
quirement that buildings of approved character shall 
be erected within eighteen months after date of agree- 
ment to purchase. The purpose of this requirement 
is obviously to prevent building lots falling under the 
ownership of speculators whose profit would be at the 
expense of employees of the Steel Company. The town 
authorities have adopted a building ordinance which 
aids in properly regulating the character of buildings. 
Employees of the corporation interests are offered 
oppertunity to buy lots at a special stipulated dis- 
count from published prices, representing the approxi- 
mate cost of the land, together with improvements. 
No property within the first subdivision, excepting 
five designated sites, may be used for traffic in alco- 





this provision it will be always within the power of 
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the company’s management to suppress the traffic 
within this territory, if at any time it seems desir 
able and advisable to the community. It perhaps may 
be asked, and naturally, why not provide absolute 
prohibition of liquor traflie in Gary, as in Ambridge 
and Vandergrift, where its beneficial effect is so pal- 
pably recognized? The answer is, first, that Gary was 
planned to be a centre of a very large population. Its 
proximity to Chicago offers large opportunity tor prac- 
tically uncontrolled liquor traffic under most degrad- 
ing conditions. Secondly, long experience with 
foreign labor used around a steel plant like that 
which is being built at Gary has shown that this class 
of men will have their liquor, if not from sources 
where its sale is regulated and restricted, then from 
other sources of a less favorable character. In other 
words, the plan is regarded as the better choice be 
tween two evils. So far, during the period of construe- 
tion, when necessarily conditions of life and character 
of population have been mixed and shifting from day 
to day, it is believed that this liquor-traffie plan has 
been a wise one. It certainly has found sanction in 
the opinion of the citizens in general. 

Municipal affairs are subject to the control and 
direction of three town trustees who were elected by 
vote at the time Gary was incorporated. Their duties 
and powers are the same as those of a mayor and 
council or board of aldermen. This board of trustees 
was elected by a small number of widely scattered 
inhabitants, the majority of whom had no concep- 
tion whatever of community interests or needs, and 
little idea of the fitness for office of candidates posing 
for election. By force of circumstances there could 
have been no competent judgment on these questions 
at the time of the election. One would think that but 
little good could result from such a precarious, for- 
tuitous organization. But on American soil the ger- 
minating power of local self-government is strong 
and will develop under the least favorable conditions. 
Community competence seems indigenous to our 
American life. 

Through the sale of building lots property interests 
have become diversified, and these interests are active 
in counselling and directing the trustees respecting 
matters of public control. Good police and sanitary 
measures have been adopted, building regulations en 
acted, the school affairs placed under the guidance of 
an experienced superintendent, and thus the body 
politic has assumed definite and effective form. The 
formal meetings of the trustees took on the form 
of the New England township meetings, where every 
citizen may be a self-appointed delegate. In fact, the 
early development of Gary has been in many respects 
closely parallel to the development of our national 
political life. The growth of Gary has been surprising 
to those who at first regarded it as “an airy exhala 
tion of a speculator’s brain.” Where two and a half 
years ago there were miles of waste sand-dunes, and 
solitude broken only by the occasional passing of a 
railroad train, there is now a busy town of ten 
thousand population, with well-paved streets, at- 
tractive homes, substantial business blocks, several 
creditable hotels, banks, churches, and public-school 
buildings and all of the facilities and conveniences of 
modern urban life. One school building now being 
constructed, under plans and direction of the public 
school architect of St. Louis, will have capacity for 
fifteen hundred pupils. Ample and modern facilities 
are provided for manual-training and domestic-science 
teaching. A large natatorium, with steam-heating 
apparatus and suitable dressing-rooms, is one of the 
many features of modern school equipment included 
within this building. In character of architecture and 
general appointment, it is superior to any _ public 
school building in the city of Chicago. There is a 

















Broadway, Gary, looking north from Seventh Avenue 


holie liquors. These five designated sites exempt from 
this restriction will always remain under the owner- 
ship and control of the Land Company. The large per- 
centage of unskilled laborers required by the manu- 
facture of heavy steel products is recruited from the 
ranks of foreigners, and, if no alcoholic liquors were 
available in the territory thus restricted, those accus- 
tomed to its use, especially the foreign element, would 
be enticed to groggeries of the lowest type located at 
cr near the outer limits of the Land Company’s owner- 
ship. By providing a limited number of. saloons con- 
trolled by the Land Company as to the method and 
conditions under which liquor is sold, it is hoped and 
intended so to regulate the traffic as to make it least 
harmful and objectionable to the community. Under 
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large promise for the future of Gary in the character 
of its school facilities. For, after all is said concern- 
ing the model village, public education will play the 
largest part in its accomplishment. Let education 
implant within the hearts of the people an intelligent 
desire for right living and right conditions, and we 
shall have the closest approximation to the ideal in 
community life. 

As far as it lies within the power and judgment of 
the corporation’s management, there have been pro 
vided those basie community conditions which seem 
best conducive to the highest and best social order of 
practical life. The material welfare of Gary is an 
accomplished fact. Its social welfare is held within 
the desires and aspirations of its future citizens. 
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Wien you AnD I our Last BringeE GAME HAVE PLAYED, 

Tue GAMES WILL GO RIGHT ON BY THOSE WHO’VE STAYED; 
Wro or ovr CoMING AND DEPARTURE HEED, 

As THE HEART ACE SHOULD HEED A LITTLE SPADE. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 


WE ARE NO OTHER THAN A Movina Row 

Or Macic DumMMy HANDS THAT COME AND Go, 
PLAYED TO THE LAST TRUMP BY THE HAND OF FATE, 

By wHOoM OUR HEARTS ARE SHUFFLED To AND FRO. 








AS TO OPTIMISM 


PTIMISM! That’s it! It is the 
best thing in all the world. Every 
cloud, has a silver lining. Take that 
little milliner’s bill, O ye growling 
men, and turn it over—no_heart- 
rending figures lie on the other 
side of that bill—it is pure snowy 
white, unvexed with inky reminders 
of what that little apple-orchard 
your wife wore to church last Sunday has cost you. 
And you, ye jealous folk, who look with envious eyes 
upon yon speeding motor-cars, banish that envy, and 
rest content with wheeling the baby-carriage, happy 
in the knowledge that no tires burst on perambulators, 
and that no justice has ever yet fined a father for 








going too fast up and down the pike with little Willie 
in the car. And if you seek electric transportation, 
there is the bounding trolley, the flashing Subway, and 
the ten-cent stages with their upper-decks waiting to 
do your bidding at all times. Do you pine for yacht- 
the ten-cent stages with their upper decks waiting to 
shore, and for a niggardly thrippence take your fill 
of life on the ocean wave. Are you sitting behind a 
lady at the theatre whose irremovable coiffure com- 
pletely shuts away the stage from your eager vision? 
Waste not thy breath on muttered maledictions. If 
half that is said about the present condition of the 
theatre be true, it is best that you should not see the 
stage, and that bale of golden hair is a blessing in 
disguise, in that it shields from your gaze things bet- 
ter left unseen. Have you been suspended at your 
club?) What joy awaits you, driven back to the sim- 





“ FRIENDS, ROMANS, COUNTRYMEN, LEND ME YOUR EARS.” 
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pler beauties of the home. Have you no home? Then 
is your soul unvexed with leaking pipes and broken 
panes of glass, and, best of all, no domestic problem 
agitates your weary spirit; no departing cook leaves 
you stranded on the shores of. hunger and dismay. 
And, finally, has SHE, the only SHE in all this won- 
drous world of love, said no, and sent you forth to 
walk your way alone? Well, our sympathy is yours, 
and yet—draw hither while we whisper in your ear— 
“You will not have to hook her up!” Ah, yes! Op- 
timism! That’s it! It is the best thing in all the 
world. Even the Subway has its sunny side—outside— 
and all we need to do to find the sun is to look for it. 
If it isn’t here, it is in Omaha, or the Philippines, or 
gallivanting somewhere around the West Indies, ‘shin- 
ing, shining, shining, until all life becomes one glad 
and glorious shine! 


THE LESSON 


In a certain Sunday-school a teacher told her pupils 
the tragic story of Samson and Delilah. Then she 
turned to a little boy. 

“What do you learn, Joe,’ she said, “from the 
Samson story?” 

“Tt don’t never pay,” piped Joe, “ to have a woman 
cut a feller’s hair.” 


THE PENALTIES OF FAME 


I DREAMED that Fame was mine, 

And all along the line 
Friends, relatives, and foes—all three— 

Began to hammer me, 
And when I woke ’twas with relief immense 
To find my Fame marked down to thirty cents. 


I had the dream once more. 

Twas worse than ‘twas _ before. 
I found myself perched up on high 

Just underneath the sky. 
Stone-cold it was, and lonely. O be sure 
*Twas sweet to wake and find myself obscure! 


Again it came. Alas! 

How sorry was that pass! 
A wreath of bay all flaming red 

Pressed on my scorchéd head, 
Did sear me so that when I woke anon 
’Twas bliss to find I’d but a nightcap on. 


And hence it is I say 
Fame need not come my way. 
I much prefer things as they are 
In byways nebular, 
Where publie optics do not rudely stare, 
And burning laurels do not singe my hair! 
B. 
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AS TO WIRELESS 


HE old saying that 
+. love laughs at 
locksmiths is more 
than ever true to-day, 
and we shall soon be able 


to add that the little 


at switchboards. A wire- 
less telephone has been 
added to the marvels of 
science, and it will not 
be many days before 
Strephon, forbidden old 
Gorgon’s house, lest he 
whisper soft words to Perilla, will be ’phoning sighs 
to his Duleinea on the waves of Heaven, with no court 
of sufficient jurisdiction to enjoin him from so doing. 
That will be a great day when two spirits attuned to 
each other, though separated by mile after mile of 
intervening territory, shall be able by the mere pro- 
pulsion of a few aerial waves to transmit a heart full 
of messages fairly dripping with joyous affection to 
each other, and nobody the wiser for it save them- 
selves. Viewed from this standpoint, the wireless 
telephone is a happy discovery, but in some other re- 
spects—well, time alone can tell what it will do. It 
certainly will not be pleasant for a man engaged in 
an afternoon stroll with the object of his affections 
to find the air suddenly agitated on all sides by a 
C. Q. D. message from his tailor referring to an over- 
due account; and we look with some apprehension 
upon the condition of that man who, having secured a 
front seat at the reigning comic-opera success sud- 
denly hears from home—‘ James, what are you 
doing? Where are you, James? What are those 
mellifluous musical strains I hear on our wireless, 
James? Answer me at once, James ”’—and so on, to 
the utter discombobulation of James and the destruc- 








_tion of an evening’s pleasure. 


Altogether there are disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages in these new contraptions that science is bring- 
ing into being, and it is as yet too early to say which 
of the two will overbalance the other. 


BLESSED PROFANITY 


Bisnop. “ This is terrible, Captain! Is there great 
danger for us? Tell me truly.” 

CAPTAIN. “Oh no, Bishop, we’re coming out of it 
all right.” 

Bisnop. “Tell me truly, Captain; you are keeping 
it from us. The storm is more awful every minute! 
My wife is in such terror! Tell me the worst!” 

Captain. “ We’re all right. Here, Bishop, come 


god of Hymen smiles also 
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AT THE MOVING-PICTURE SHOW 


PAT (as he recognizes dead friend in parade). “ Hry, Mike Rooney! BRIDGET’S GOT OFF HER MOURNIN’ 


AND SHE’S GOIN’ TO MARRY DOOLEY!” 


so that the bit of millinery need not be taken into the 
house at all. 

To cure your children of the habit of sliding down 
the banisters, keep them freshly varnished all the time. 
Lest there be any doubt as to our meaning in the fore- 
going sentence, let us add that it makes no difference 
whether you varnish the children or the banisters 
as long as the varnish is sticky. 

An upright piano makes a very useful article of 
furniture for a small suburban residence, since it takes 
up comparatively little room, and can be used in emer- 
gencies as an ice-box, or, upon the arrival of an un- 
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Casicor WeRs Ca wade 


OUR EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 
SCENE: A pocToR’s WAITING-ROOM. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


here to the forecastle and listen down the hole. Do 
you hear the sailors down there swearing and cursing? 
That means it’s all right. When they stop that, then 
you may know there’s danger ahead.” 

BisHop (fifteen minutes later, who has been again 
to the forecastle to listen down the hole and has come 
back to his wife). “Thank God, Mary, they’re still 
cursing!” 





PHILOSOPHY 


Ir there’s no sun, I still can have the moon; 

If there’s no moon, the stars my needs suffice; 

And if they fail, I have my evening lamp; 

Or, lampless, there’s my trusty tallow dip; 

And if the dip goes out, my couch remains 

Where I may sleep and dream there’s light again. 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


A veRY simple and effective method of overcoming 
draughts from an exposed window is to fill the window 
in with bricks, heavily plastered, and covered with a 
green wall-paper two inches thick. 

In the suburbs the problem of how to get your wife’s 
spring hat in through the front door has been solved by 
the building of a large square receptacle on the front 
Fiazza, which can be used as a hat garage, as it were, 


* PATIENTS.” 


expected guest, as a tolerably commodious upper berth 
for him to sleep in. 

If you go in for raising pigs do not let them run 
on the grass. Exercise keeps them lean and hardens 
their muscles. Bear in mind the fact that the philos- 
opher voiced unconsciously a great principle in pig- 
culture who remarked that “the pen is mightier than 
the sward.” 

Discover, if you can, the bent of your children, and 
strive to cultivate it judiciously. Remember, how- 
ever, that because your boy in an unguarded moment 
has put two coats of red paint on the piano legs is 
no sign that he is an artist in embryo. 

Growing plants indoors are always decorative. A 
barrel of morning-glory seed dropped in the little 
heaps of dust which your housemaid daily conceals 
under the sofa, and carefully watered every morning, 
wil! completely change the appearance of the most 
unpromising drawing-room. 

The best place to keep a rubber plant is in the 
front parlor window, especially if this commands an 
extensive view of the highway and its throngs of 
passers-by. This will keep the plant actively rub- 
bering at all hours of the day. 





ACCORDING TO HISTORY 


A WOMAN in a Western city who belongs to a com- 
munity called the “Sisters of St. John the Baptist,” 
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not long ago spent a month in a backwoods dis- 
trict. 

Shortly after her arrival she went to the local post 
office and inquired if any letters had come for Sister 
Bernardine. The rural postmaster looked bewildered. 

“Sister Bernardine,” repeated the lady; “a sister 
of St. John the Baptist.” 

“T think not,” he answered, dubiously. Then, after 
some reflection, he added, 

“Say, ain’t he been dead pretty near a hundred 
years, now?” 





SUPERIORITY 


WE much despise the humble Fly, 
And yet I have a feeling 
That he is cleverer than | 
At walking on the ceiling, 
As well as on a window-pane, 
Without appearing to be vain. 


We rather scorn the William Goat, 
As on our way we're strutting, 
But, haughty friend, I’d have you note 
He beats our kind at butting! 
1 know that what I say is true— 
I’ve had ’em butt me. Haven't you? 


We're apt to jeer the silent Clam, 
And call him dull and vapid, 
But when it comes to using “* D——n,” 
And other language rapid, 
The notion with me grows intense, 
The Clam has got a lot of sense. 


We patronize the Mother Hen 
And note her lack of knowledge, 
But I have known a lot of men 
Who’ve spent four years in college 
Who couldn’t lay a simple egg— 
No, not if it cost them a leg! 


And so I say that when we think 
We're smarter than these others, 
That they are wholly on the blink 
Beside our human brothers, 
We might reflect that in their style 
They’ve really got us skinned a mile! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


Sv old 


SHE. “ WHo1s THE OLD LADY YOU JUST BOWED TO?” 
HE. “ OH, SHE IS THE DAUGHTER OF THE INGENUE. 



















































































HERE was wind with the fog, and 
all day long the mist swooped upon 
aus in towering bergs, swallowed our 
YA big steam-vacht, and spat it out again; 
all day long we drove through the 
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f Mie thick mist and the thin mist at four- 
~\teen knots, and sounded no horn or 





bell. 

At five o’clock we were sitting in 
the lee of the smoking-room—Vera Royd, her lover’s 
brother, Darrell, Jovnder, Richardson, and I. The old 
captain walked slowly up to us, saluted, and jerked his 
ieft shoulder, as was his way before speech. 

“According to reckoning,’ he announced, “we're 
about fifty miles from the island. I couldn’t take the 
sun properly to-day, and may be a bit out.” 

“Oh, Captain!” cried Vera. ‘Oh, Captain! You 
aren’t afraid of missing it?” : 

She laid her hand entreatingly on his arm. He had 
been on the yacht since she was a child in short frocks, 
and she called him her “sea-father.”’ 

“T’m more afraid of hitting it,” he said, grimly. ‘I 
think the course is pretty right. It’s the distance I’m 
doubtful about. I can’t tell to twenty or thirty miles. 
I’ll take soundings, of course; but if we find the shallows 
at this speed—!’’ He jerked his shoulder again. 

“But if we are thirty miles out the other way, and you 
slow down,” she said, ‘‘we sha’n’t be in time. Just 
think!” 

“T’ve done a lot of thinking,” he told her. ‘And it’s 
vou I’ve been thinking about, Missie. We’re men and 
don’t matter; but [ don’t like gambling with your life.” 

Vera looked at him and at us. 

“T ought not to reckon,” she said; ‘but you—I ought 
to reckon the risk to you.” 

“We came to take the risk,” I said. Darrell, Joynder, 
and Richardson nodded and laughed. 

“It’s half the fun,” Richardson remarked. 

The captain jerked his shoulder and nodded too. 
“Not that I make a jest of it,” he protested. 

Her lover’s brother neither nodded nor laughed. 

“Then you may gamble with my life,’ Vera said; 
“and—and thank you.” 
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By Owen Oliver 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. S. WATSON 


the friends of the Prince and of her; the gray oid friend, 
myself, once his tutor; and the three young friends who 
had learned with him. 

“Let us go in my yacht,” she had pleaded, “and try 
to save him. It is worth risking our lives.” 

“Tt isn’t the risk of a useless old life that I mind,” I 
told her. ‘It’s the uselessness of the risk. It can’t 
be done, girlie. It can’t be done.” 

“This gentleman has a way,” she declared. ‘He is 
his friend.” And the little pale man had shrugged him- 
self and extended his hands. 

“Tt is simple,’ he asserted. ‘So simple! I will go 
to the island, as I have gone once before. It was to 
arrange for the escape of—of some one who died too 
soon. It was fever they said. I was a priest then, and 
I shall be a priest again. They will let me see the Prince. 
I shall be his confessor and sit with him on the last 
night. I know the cell. It is in the end of the narrow 
corridor on top of the castle; seven rooms to the right, 
from the tower with the flagstaff. I will show you on a 
plan. One window looks out upon the courtyard where 
they will put up the scaffold. The other looks down the 
cliff to the sea—a little window with big iron bars. It is 
ninety metres—a hundred of your feet—to the beach, 
straight down; but half-way there is a,ledge. I know— 
how I know! There is a crevice on the ledge and a 
rope ladder is hidden in the crevice. I know who put 
it there.’ He smiled and made a sweep with his 
hands. 

“You are used to risking your life?” I suggested. 

“Tt is what our lives are for! I shall take tools under 
my priest’s robe that night; and a ladder of cord; only 
cord, but strong. It will be fifty feet. I can hide no 
greater. It is enough. It will reach the ledge. We 
shall remove a bar with my tools, and fix the ladder to 
the other bar. Then we shall go down to the ledge. 
It is so simple!’ He smiled at us with his head on one 
side. ‘From the ledge we shall go down by the other 
ladder to the foot of the sea. If there we should find a 
boat? And if the boat should find a big ship? Then— 
poof!’ He blew and shrugged. “It is done.” 

“There will be a patrol at the foot of the cliff.” 

It was his brother who raised the objection. 


All day long we drove through the thick mist and the thin mist at fourteen knots 


The captain gave another jerk of his shoulder, saluted, 
and went to the bridge; and Vera turned to us. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Thank you all! Not Rupert, of 
course, because he is his brother, and he was bound to; 
and as for me—my life is his. But you—no, I will not 
thank you. You are his friends.” 

“We are his friends,” I said, “and could do no less.” 
_ Her lover lay in prison at the island. I will not name 
it. Some years have passed; but they have a long 
memory in that fieree country of his. It was a political 
offence. He had followed his brother, and they had 
failed. His brother had escaped, and the secret police 
had caught our Frank. To-morrow at sunrise he would 
die, unless we rescued him. 

It was a mad idea this rescue. His brother had 
called it impossible when it was proposed by the little 
pale man who came from over the sea. But the little 
pale man had gone to Vera; and she had brought them 
to us, the friends of the Prince—well, I did not mean 
to write him down that; but it is down, and it can stay— 


“With the boat will be four revolvers; perhaps five 
—if your Highness should come.” 

He assumed that we should go—his friends—but he 
was not sure of his brother. He was a judge of men, 
I noticed, this little pale man. 

“The Prince, of course, will come,” said Vera. She 
looked straight at him, but he did not meet her eyes. 

“Of course,” he said, slowly, ‘I shall come; but I 
know that it is madness.” 

“Tt is madness,” I agreed; “but that has nothing to 
do with the question.” 

“Nothing at all,” said Darrell and Joynder and 
Richardson. 

“Then there will be five revolvers for the patrol,” 
the little pale man concluded. 

“Six,” said Vera. 

“Nonsense!’’ said I. ‘You can’t come ashore, girlie.” 

“Tt is my right to share the risk,” she cried. 

“Yes,” I agreed; ‘‘but not to increase it. You would 
only handicap us—and him—my dear.” 
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“Five, then,” she sighed. 

“Seven,” corrected the little gray man, “if all goes 
well. I shall take arms for our Frank and myself. A 
priest’s cloak covers many things! It is not the patrol 
themselves that I fear, but the alarm. They have fast 
gunboats, and if they pursue your ship. . . . Well, it is a 
risk that we must run. The hour shall be as near mid- 
night as may be; and the day that before he is to die. 
I will cable to you when to come.” 

“They will watch the cables,” the Prince protested. 

“‘A priest,” said the little pale man, gently, “would 
only cable to his superior what any one may read. He 
may need money or vestments or books; or he may ask 
for Brother Anselm or Brother Clement, or—for a bless- 
ing on his work. The superior may cable to a merchant 
in London; and the merchant may cable to you. There 
shall be a code that I will teach you.” 

He taught us the code and other things—the approach, 
the anchorage, the lie of the place, the plans of the 
fortress and especially of the prison, where the patrol 
marched, and how we could row ashore unseen, under a 
jutting rock, and where we could land and where we 
could lurk in hiding. 

“And that I may know if you are there,” he said, 
“vou shall make me a signal; for what is the use to risk 
my old neck, if it will not profit him? His Highness can 
make the call of a seagull; one that has young in its 
nest. Our Frank has told me this of him. Let him 
make the cry three times, counting five between; 
slowly—so!”’ 

“And if by any chance his Highness should not be 
there?” I asked. 

“Then his Highness will be dead,’ said Richard- 
son: and I thought it not unlikely. We loved our 
Frank. 

“He might be ill,” I explained, smoothly. “It is best 
to provide for all things.” 

“So!” the little pale man assented. ‘“‘Learn you, 
then, to make the sound, if you can. I shall know the 
difference, but they may not.” 

“T will learn,’ I promised. 

‘And then,” he asserted, “we will both come to you, 
if your Frank can come by any help of mine. If he 
cannot I will come alone, if I can, and you shall judge 
me, if I have not done my best. For lives shall count 
for little when we meet again.” 

He bowed and went. Three weeks later. the cable 
came. We had it one afternoon. There was a margin 
of barely one day. In the evening we sailed. The 
Prince was out when we went to fetch him, and had not 
left word of his movements, as was agreed, but we found 
him, and he came. Perhaps he feared us. Certainly he 
feared Vera, or to be shamed in her eyes. Anyhow, he 
came. 

On the second morning, before it was light, the captain 


. came to my cabin and roused me, and stood by my bed, 


jerking his shoulder. There was a traitor aboard, he 
whispered. He had gone on the bridge at eight bells— 
which was four o’clock, in the time of sailormen—and 
he had seen from the stars that the course was wrong. 
So he had examined the compass, and found a magnet 
under the card! By running off the course we had lost 
some forty miles. He had ordered the officer of the 
watch to set a man on guard by the compass with a 
revolver. 

“You had better not tell her,’ he suggested, and the 
shoulder jerked quickly; ‘only your friends.” 

“The four of them?” I looked at him. 

“The three of them,” he corrected. 

The next day the engines broke down and lost us 
fifteen hours. Some of the thinner parts of the machin- 
ery had been filed through, the chief engineer reported, 
so that they would succumb to the strain of the working. 
It must have been done the day before we started, for 
he had inspected those very parts the day before that. 

“By an amateur or by a skilled mechanic?” I asked. 

“By a very skilled mechanic,” he stated; “one of the 
men who were employed to overhaul the machinery, no 
doubt. Some one must have bribed him... . Well, we 
can put it right, and it won’t occur again. If any one tries 
to bribe any of my men, they will fling him among the 
machinery!” He laughed a short fierce laugh. “Ii 
you know any one who is likely to try you can warn him!” 

“T don’t think we will warn him,” said the captain. 
“Thank you, Donaldson.” 

The chief went and the captain looked at me. His 
shoulder jerked furiously. 

“Tf the little girlie weren’t aboard,” he said, ‘we 
should know what to do.” 

“We shall know what to do,” I told him, “when the 
time comes.” 

We looked at each other and nodded. We were old 
men, and did not waste the breath left to us. 

So our margin of time was eaten up, and we came to 
be driving through the fog at full speed. 

We went on for two hours longer, then we slowed 
down and took soundings. They could not find bottom, 
so we went on at turee-quarter speed for three half- 
hours, sounding after each. Then the lead touched, 
and we judged that we were nearing the island, for we 
knew that the bed of the ocean rose higher round it. 
We steamed a little farther and lost bottom, and the 
captain concluded that we were passing the island on our 
left. We made slowly that way with a man heaving 
the lead constantly and working toward the shallower 
water. About ten o’clock the mist thinned a little and 
the moon shone faintly through. In the dim moonlight 
we saw a tall black rock like a sentinel ahead, and turned 
just in time. The captain sent a message down to us 
that he knew the rock, and it was three miles from the 
smaller harbor under the fortress. There were other 
rocks on our road, and we steamed very slowly. He 
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dropped anchor at a quarter to eleven. The lights of 
the fortress glimmered faintly—very faintly—through 
the mist silvered by the moon. We carried no lights 
ourselves, and the portholes below were curtained. 

Darrell and Joynder and Richardson stood ready by 
me. The Prince was not there. He had been in his 
cabin most of the day. He had neuralgia, he said. 

“Perhaps he is not well enough to come,” said Darrell, 
softly. 
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the mist and disappeared. The lights of the fortress 
grew nearer and nearer, and we heard the waves break 
on the beach. 

We found the rock and the ring to tie up our boat, 
as we had been told by the little pale man. We tied 
up the Prince’s hands also, and then we landed, and 
lurked behind the boulders that we recognized from a 
drawing that the little pale man had given us. I made 
the ery three times—the cry of the seagull with young 





I looked at my comrades and my comrades looked at 
me. I nodded and they nodded too. 

“Now,” I said, ‘“‘it is my turn to tell a story.” 

I told him how the Prince had been out of the way 
when the summons came, and how we had found him; 
how the compass had been deflected and how the ma- 
chinery had broken down; how we had found him 
drugged by himself to avoid coming ashore; how he lay 
now in the boat, bound and insensible. 





In a large room as we sat at a table with wine to our hands they brought our Frank to us 


“He must be well enough to come,” I said. I spoke 
softly too. 

“He must be well enough to come,” Vera repeated. 
There was a great fear in her eyes. 

We went to his cabin. The door was fastened. We 
broke it open. He lay on the bed unconscious. Joynder 
knelt down and examined him. He is a doctor. The 
Prince was drugged, he pronounced, and would be un- 
conscious for many hours. Vera clasped her hands and 
gave a sharp cry. She was standing behind us in the 
doorway. “ 

“He must have taken something for his neuralgia,” 
she said; ‘‘and taken too much. He—he must have 
meant to come.” 

“He shall come,” I said. I nodded to the others, 
and they lifted him and carried him to the boat; and I 
stood alone with Vera. 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that, in years to come, if 
our Frank were lost to us—do you think that you 
might have married him?” 

“T think,” she said, ‘‘that he might have wanted me 
to. Ithink— Uncle Fred?” (Iam no uncle, but she 
calls me so.) “You don’t think—? You don’t think?” 
She caught at my arm. . 

“Some one tampered with the compass on the bridge,” 
I said. “Some one tampered with the machinery that 
broke down. Perhaps some one betrayed our Frank 
web beginning, and has betrayed him now at the 
end.” 

“And betrayed you!” 

“And betrayed us. If we do not come back you will 
understand.”’ 

She turned white and reeled. I took her in my arms 
and sat her down. 

“Tf that is so,” she said, slowly, “you must not go. 
You were ready to risk your lives to save his. You 
are his friends, and he would have done the same for 
you; but to throw them away for nothing—] am the 
guardian of his honor as well as his life; and I who love 
him tell you not to go.” 

“We shall go,” I said. ‘God bless you, girlie dear. . . . 
My dear child. . . . The child of a childless man. . . .” 

She swayed and fainted. I laid her on the bed, kissed 
her forehead, and left her there. 

“Tf we do not come back,” I told the captain, “or if 
you are attacked, you must get away and save her.” 

And if he comes back and you do not?” he asked. 

“He will not,” I said. 

He nodded and jerked his shoulder and shook my 
hand, and I went down to the boat. I took the tiller; 
Richardson sat in the bows; Darrell and Joynder rowed. 
The Prince lay at my feet. The unlit ship grew dim in 


in its nest—counting five between. It was then nearly 
twelve. When the clock in the fortress had struck I 
made the cry again. The patrol passed soon afterward. 
They were not three yards distant, but they passed on 
without seeing us, talking and laughing—four men with 
rifles on their shoulders. Presently I made the cry 
again. Soon afterward a man came toward us through 
the mist; only one—the little pale man. We rose, but 
he motioned us back and peat us behind the boulders. 

“So!” he said. ‘The Prince has not come. I knew 
by the ery.” 

“Where is Frank?” I asked. 

“Ts he aboard?” he demanded, without answering me. 
“The Prince?” 

“No,” I told him. 

“Then I cannot.save your Frank,” he said. 

“Could you have saved him if the Prince were here?” 
I asked. 

“Yes.” He nodded gravely. “I will tell you. 
You may wonder that I put my life in your hands; but 
I have never been afraid to put my life in the hands of 
honorable gentlemen. I will tell you all. I am of the 
secret service. It was I who took your Frank. We 
did not want to take him, but we had to. His brother, 
whom we wanted, escaped and betrayed him. Perhaps 
you can guess why?” 

“We can guess why,” I answered. 

‘Also he betrayed this rescue of yours—not knowing 
that we knew of it already. He wrote to the Emperor 
himself, and the Emperor knew the hand, though he tried 
to disguise it.” 

“T suppose,” I said, “there is no doubt about the 
hand?” 

“Tt has been examined by experts. There is no doubt 
at all; and if it were not his hand I should have no doubt 
that he sent it. There is no doubt in the whole matter. 
... Well, our Emperor is a just man and a good; and what 
he said was this. For the sake of the country he must 
make an example of one of these princes. It should 
be the older one; and then the foolish, misguided ar 
need only be banished. He would marry his Englis 
sweetheart, and do no harm. ‘Find me the real culprit,’ 
said the Emperor, ‘and this boy for whom you plead’—it 
was I who pleaded for him—‘you may do what you will 
with him.’ 

“‘So I planned this rescue to bring his brother here. 
If he had come we should have taken him. If he were 
aboard we should send gunboats and take him. If we 
had taken him your Frank could go. In any case you 
would be free to go. You ave free to do. I am in your 
hands, and you can shoot me, if you will. I do not 
much care. But I cannot save your Frank.” 
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“Take him,” I said, ‘and hang him in the morn- 
ing.” 

““We behead,” said the little pale man. ‘We do not 
hang.” He rubbed his hands. ‘And now 1 will sum- 
mon the patrol and they shall take him and bring your 
Frank to you; unless you will come and accept hospitality 
at my hands.” 

“T should like a drink,” said Richardson. ‘This has 
been a creepy business,’ 

“By Jove, ves!” said Joynder. He laughed curiously. 

“T’ve been wondering if I was afraid or wasn’t,” 
Darrell confessed. 

“But vou are not afraid to trust yourselves with me?” 
the little pale man suggested. 

“We have no reason to be afraid to trust ourselves 
in the hands of an honorable gentleman,’ I told him, 
And though he was an agent of the secret service, I knew 
the little pale man for that. ‘ 

He blew a little whistle and the patrol came swiftly 
and took the traitor from the boat, and went away with 
him; and we went with the little pale man. We passed 
through great iron gates and up stone staircases; and 
in a large room as we sat at a table with wine to our 
hands they brought our Frank to us. He had grown 
a little less of a careless boy, and a little more of a 
thoughtful man; but it was the same dear old Frank 
who loved his friends and whose friends loved him—the 
Frank who ‘was worthy to mate with our Vera. 

“The little girlie?” he asked. ‘The little girlie?’ 

“Aboard, the yacht,” I said, “waiting for you.” 

“God bless her!” he said; and we bowed and said 
amen. Sometimes I think that women like Vera do 
not need God’s blessing. They are the blessings that 
He sends to us. 

“And—and—?” he looked at the little pale man. 

“And you should forget that you had a brother,” said 
the little man. 

“Ts there no way of saving him?” he asked, with a 
shudder. 

“None,” said the little man. 

“And if there were I would not save him,” I said; 
“not even for your sake, my dear boy.” 

“Nor I,” said Darrell and Joynder and Richardson. 

Then they escorted us down to our boat, and we got 
in. The mist had cleared and the stars shone in the 
sky, and the moon made a long track across the waters 
The ship lay black in the moonlight. At the top of the 
ladder a girl in white waited. He stood up that she 
might see him sooner, and waved his hand. 

“Frank!” she cried. “Frank! ... Are they all safe— 
our friends?” 

It was like our Vera to remember us even then. 
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limals Reason? 


By Alexander Petrunkevitch, Ph.D. 


(Life member of the German Zoological Society; Fellow of New York Academy, etc.) 


aR EVERAL years ago, on a_ cold 
we? Christmas morning in north Russia, 
when the snow on the fields and in 
the woods lay already so deep that 
Sone could no longer walk without 
snowshoes, and the thermometer 
stood at zero, many members of our 
family heard the distant barking of 
a dog. It was on my father’s estate, 
and it was easy for us to recognize by the sound that 
it was the bark of Booyan, a common cur quite 
without pedigree, an old, untrained watch-dog which 
had been included in the purchase of a house in 
Moscow, and brought along with us to this country 
estate. He had his own kennel and was never per- 
mitted to enter the house, but he liked to play out-of- 
doors with the children of my brother, and always 
accompanied me on my zoological hunting-trips through 
the woods. We were accustomed to hearing him bark 
at the squirrels, and on that particular day, therefore, 
no one paid any attention to him. However, he con- 
tinued to bark more persistently than usual, and after 
a while another of our dogs, a mongrel female setter, 
was seen to make a straight line for the woods from 
which the barking came. Soon after she had dis- 
appeared into the woods the barking ceased, and a 
‘little later Booyan came rushing home, and, finding 
my elder brother, acted so strangely and so out of the 
usual way, pulling with his teeth at my _brother’s 
overcoat, barking, and pulling again, that finally my 
brother put on his snowshoes and followed the excited 





dog to the woods. 

The dog ran in its own tracks, and soon they reached 
the place where, warmed by the female setter that lay 
all curled up in the snow, was a tiny naked baby. How 
long it had been kept warm by the male dog before he 
was relieved by the setter is not known, but it must 
have been a long time, since the baby had been born 
some time during the night and carried apparently in 
the darkness of the early morning to the woods. The 
mother, a peasant woman employed on our estate, in 
fear of disgrace, would have added crime to a fault. 
My brother carried the baby home and restored it to 
its mother, who was compelled to take care of it. It 
is now a growing child. The dog died about two years 
after the incident. 

Did the dog reason when he waited until another 
dog came to his help? Did he reason when he tried to 
induce my brother to follow him, persisting in his at- 
tempts until he at last succeeded, this dog which, 
though naturally clever, had never been trained to do 
anything of the kind? Do animals reason? Do they, 
as human beings do, draw conclusions from their ex- 
periences and bring their actions into accord with 
these conclusions? How often do these questions 
arise in the mind of every one who observes, how 
often has every one heard them, and how seldom do 
the answers agree! Some would altogether deny 
reasoning to animals, declaring their actions to be 
machine-like, automatic. obligatory. Others ascribe 
to them, at least to the higher animals, real reasoning, 
and discern in their actions the same motives as in 
man. Like the ancient great writer of fables, sop, 
they endow animals with cunning, generosity, thank- 
fulness—in fact, with all that is human save speech— 
and they admit even the possibility of speech in the 
case of the ants. The opposing parties stand hope- 
lessly arrayed against each other, in the best case 
smiling in silence at the short-sightedness of each 
other, at worst taking recourse in print to expressions 
unworthy of the high calling of science. The contro- 
versy during recent years in the popular magazines be- 
tween the now famous “nature fakers” and_ their 
opponents is in its essence only an echo of the discus- 
sion which was, and to a certain extent still is going 
on in science. 

Yet are we perfectly clear as to the question itself? 
Suppose, for a moment, that animals do reason, that is 
to say, that they store up in their memory the facts 
of every-day experience, and later, when placed in 
new conditions, draw logical conclusions as we do. 
What means have we to lay bare the process that, hid- 
den from the human eye, takes place in the gray sub- 
stance of the brain? A human being is able to speak, 
to aid us by reproducing retrospectively the sequence 
of feelings and thoughts. Yet, even so, how often 
does one attribute another’s action to a wrong cause, 
how common it is that even after an explanation the 
actions of another continue to seem illogical! How 
frequentiv do courts and medical experts disagree on 
the question of responsibility—i.e., as to the real 
cause of an action, which the former attribute to 
reasoning and evil will, and the latter to an abnormal 
condition of mind and a will overruled by passion! 
It matters little to what the criminal himself at- 
tributes his action. A paranoiac may be entirely 
sincere in affirming that he was in possession of 
perfect reasoning powers at the time of his crime: 
thought and action are often independent of each 
other. 

How, then, is the question to be decided in the case 
of animals? We have nothing but their actions to 
judge from, their actions either when they are left to 
themselves or when they are placed in new conditions 
determined by the experimenter. An organism that 
differs from our own, a past individual life that is 
often unknown to the experimenter, a vast amount of 
possibilities te reckon with—these constitute the ad- 
verse conditions which one has to take into account. 

I would ask you fer a while to keep your attention 
on the first of these conditions. Given an organism 
that is different from ours—and of that there can be 
no question—how far can we stretch the comparison 





between the motives of human actions and those of 
similar actions on the part of animals? The method 
of analogy, so Jong in use in science, the only good 
method in the opinion of no less an authority than 
Romanes, and, indeed, the only method applied by the 
general public, is of little value now in consequence of 
the investigations of the past quarter of a century. 
It is no idle problem, and of more than common in- 
terest, to find out whether animals see and _ hear, 
smell and taste, in the same manner as we. 

Take an example from another field, from the field of 
unconscious actions. According to the theory of 
sexual selection formulated by Charles Darwin, it is 
to such selection, unconscious though it may be, that 
the secondary sexual characters, the beautiful plumage 
of the male birds, their melodious songs, the odor of 
some butterflies, ete., are due. It is essential for this 
theory that the females should be able to appreciate 
differences in variations in color, shape, sound, ete., 
giving unconscious preference to those males whose 
secondary sexual characters excite them more. But 
where is the proof that the females do perceive such 
differences? And what would become of the theory 
if it could be shown that the sense organs of the ani- 
mals are so structured that they are physically un- 
able to perceive these differences? In an attempt to 
explain the sexual dimorphism of the males of a 
jumping spider, maevia vitiata, in which the one form 
has three tufts of hair on the cephalothorax, lacking 
in the other, Mr. and Mrs. Peckham ascribed the 
erigin of that structure to sexual selection. The 
males begin their love- dance in the presence of a 
female, showing that they have recognized the sex, at a 
distance from her of between ten and twenty centi- 
metres. Now each of the tufts in question is only 
about 0.7 millimetres long and, according to my own 
investigatio" of the sense of sight in spiders, at the 
distance of ten centimetres would form an image 
eecupying not more than one rod in each of the two 
large front eyes of the female, her best eyes. But an 
object the image of which falls on not more than a 
single rod may in the best case be seen only as one 
point, and then only provided that the light is strong 
enough to stimulate the rod sufficiently. Yet even 
in this case it is doubtful whether three adjoining 
rods can give the sensation of three separate points. 
On the contrary, it is more probable that a row of 
points, the image of each of which occupies a single 
rod, will appear as a continuous line, not as a row 
of points. Of the truth of this in the case of human 
vision every one may easily assure himself by making 
on white paper a row of black fields, one square centi- 
meter each, in such a way that their corners touch. 

I tried this experiment on myself and found that I 
see the row of squares as a straight, broad, black 
line with edges already parallel at a distance of about 
twenty-nine metres; a row of black fields, each one 
centimetre square, but separated from one another by 
a space of one centimetre, appears as a black line at 
a distance of forty-two metres; while a single black 
square of the same size, when by itself on a sheet of 
white paper, becomes invisible only at a distance of 
about sixty metres. At the same time I am unable to 
see the structure of a black and white checker-board 
made up of the same sized fields, which presents a 
uniform gray surface at a distance of about forty 
metres. If the same laws govern the vision of spiders, 
they see things without much detail, somewhat as we 
see a landscape from a distance. At any rate, the 
structure of their eyes prevents them from seeing many 
a thing visible to the human eye, just as the structure 
of our own eyes does not allow us to see bacilli with- 
out the aid of a microscope. And I have shown that 
the best spider eye known to me still sees with sixty- 
four times less detail than the human eye, and would 
require an opera-glass of eight times linear magnify- 
ing power in order to make its resolving power equal 
to the latter. But a spider has four pairs of eyes, 
each pair of a different resolving capacity. To cause 
all pairs to see things with the same detail, it would 
be necessary to provide them with four pairs of opera- 
glasses, and the pair for the “ weakest” eyes would 
have to have a magnifying.power of 150 diameters. 
Add to this that the spiders do not focus their eyes 
upon one point as human beings do, but that their 
eves are immobile, all with axes directed away from 
one another, and that if they do see distance, their 
stereoscopic vision of space is based on a principle un- 
known to us, and is entirely different from ours. It 
is interesting to mention in connection with this the 
great discovery made by Lippman of the new stereo- 
scopie principle of the faceted eyes of insects. Lipp- 
man calculated, and was able to prove by means of 
a celluloid model, that a photographic plate made on 
the principle of a faceted eye having the axes of all 
lenses converging to one point and with a sensitive 
layer of gelatine emulsion in place of the retina, gives, 
when viewed as a transparency, an upright image 
which is formed by the prolongations of the axes of 
the thousands of separate lenses or facetts, and which, 
besides being stereoscopic, appears to the observer of 
the natural size of the object photographed. The great 
difficulty in the understanding of the function and 
origin of the faceted eye disappears now through the 
work of the French physicist. The poor sense of 
sight credited to the insects by Plateau, Forel, and 
others, may yet prove to be merely an error of ob- 
servation on their part. More probably the faceted 
eye is a great step in advance of the other, simple 
eyes of the insects, making possible to such robbers as 
dragon-flies their wonderful dashes through the air in 
pursuit of their winged prey. 

Thus even in the case of simple perception, we have 
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first to learn the structural limitations of function in 
the sense-organs of each species which we may select 
for our experiment. Yet in the case of the eye, for 
example, with the exception of a few spiders which I 
have studied more intimately, we may safely assume 
that we possess no exact knowledge as to the relation 
between the size of the image and the structure of the 
retina. Indeed, as yet we do not know whether human 
infants have the same acuity of vision as adults. 

If a male jumping spider is put in a box at some 
distance from a female of the same species, he usually 
begins his love-dance as soon as he becomes aware of 
the presence of the female. This shows us that he has 
recognized the female, since the dance is so characteris- 
tic that any one who has once seen it will be sure to 
recognize it again. Now this is a good way to find 
out the distance at which the male recognizes the 
female, and the results which Peckham obtained by 
this method several years ago accord well with my 
own measurements of the acuity of vision in spiders. 
Some time ago [ endeavored to control Peckham’s ex- 
periments by means of a box specially constructed 
for that purpose. In‘this box are two galleries meet- 
ing each other at an angle and a plain mirror placed 
so as to face both galleries where they meet. The 
result of this arrangement is that a spider in either 
gallery cannot see his own image in the mirror, but 
sees the image of the entire other gallery as a pro- 
longation of that in which he himself is. I hoped in 
this way to ascertain more exactly the distance at 
which the male first takes notice of the female. But 
with very few exceptions the male never danced at all 
before the image of the female. We know that mam- 
mals and birds and lower vertebrates have to learn by 
experience that the image in the mirror is not a living 
rival. The natural conclusion would therefore be that 
in the experiment the distance was too great for the 
spider to see the image, yet this distance (the dis- 
tance between the male spider and the image of the 
female) was sometimes much less than the calculation 
demanded, less than the distance at which a spider 
commences his dance in free nature. This explanation 
would, therefore, be entirely wrong, although at present 
I am unable to offer any other. 

Another example will suffice to show how difficult 
it is to judge of the senses of an animal from observa- 
tion of its actions. Every one knows that a spider 
will often run rapidly toward a moving insect with the 
evident intention of seizing it, but will frequently 
come to a standstill when almost upon the insect if the 
latter stops moving. From this Plateau and others 
concluded that spiders do not see any object that is not 
in motion. Such a conclusion may be right, and it is 
very probable that it is, but there remains another 
explanation, never thought of before, that in such a 
case the insect has moved out of the field of vision of 
the spider. [I had a beautiful specimen of Lycosa ti- 
grina living in a large glass jar, the bottom of which 
was covered with earth. After keeping it for several 
days without food, I put a cockroach in the jar, and 
the spider at once attacked it fiercely. But the cock- 
roach kept still, and, although it was already under 
the mandibles of the spider, the latter also stopped, 
and both remained quiet for a few moments. A spider 
is not able to see an insect in this position, since the 
limit of its field of vision lies a little in front of the 
mandibles. After a while the spider left the cockroach 
and walked slowly away. A few minutes later the 
cockroach ran across the jar, when it was at once 
seized and devoured. Several times I have made 
similar experiments with the same result. 

There is left still a third and perhaps the most 
probable explanation; which is that an animal, in this 
case the spider, does not consider an object alive unless 
in motion. The same spider that does not touch a 
live cockroach sitting motionless even well within its 
field of vision, will often attack a little moving wax 
or bread ball tied to a string, appearing thus as though 
it were alive. Several years ago it happened to me 
that. while demonstrating a microscopical preparation 
of Trichina spiralis, the renowned human parasitical 
roundworm, to students in my class at Freiburg in 
Baden, I was startled by hearing one student remark 
to another, “Look here, the worm is alive!” I at 
once explained to them that the worm had been killed 
by me personally some six years before, and had been 
stained, dehydrated, and enclosed in Canada balsam. 
All in vain. The student persisted in his idea that 
the worm was alive and his classmate upheld him. 
This is an obverse case. But what criterion, indeed, 
does an animal possess by means of which to distin- 
guish between a living and a dead being or inanimate 
object? Here lies a field for research as yet quite un- 
touched. Yet without this knowledge who may say 
whether a spider which does not attack a motionless in- 
sect really does not perceive it, or, seeing it, does not 
think it alive and a fit subject for prey just because it 
is motionless? In both cases the spider’s action might 
be the same, but how different the cause or motive! 

But if it is difficult to draw true conclusions from 
the actions of animals as to the functions of their 
sense-organs, how much more difficult it is to establish 
a relation between actions and the mental processes 
which precede and accompany them! It is generally 
accepted that the simplest form of action is the reflex. 
Stimulus—reflex action—this simplest form of activity 
is known to occur not only in animals, but in man as 
well: yet it affords no explanation of the more compli- 
cated actions. Here, as is well known in the case of 
man at least, associations intercur between a compli- 
cated system of stimuli and the response thereto, or 
action, and similar associations in all probability 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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An Amusing Play of the 


























J. Wallingford Speed, the pseudo-sprinter, appears in the first act and is induced to 
give an exhibition of his powers for the benefit of the Flying Heart ranch cowboys 

















The scene in the second act when “Gabby” Gallagher, foreman of the Centipede ranch, 
comes to taunt the Flying Heart cowboys in order to induce them to raise their bets 

















The second scene of the fourth act. J. Wallingford Speed, about to start in the 
race with Skinner, assures Willie that he need have no fear as to the result 
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Wildest West 


BO produce a play of the Wildest 
@ West which contains no sheriff, out 
law, or iynching party, nor any 
stock characters and _ situations, 
WH which contains a novel and ingen- 

ious plot, and has the faculty of 
keeping the audience in a continuous 
uproar of laughter, is to command 
. suecess at any New York theatre. 
These things have been done by Rex Beach and Paul 
Armstrong in their new play, Going Some, which is 
attracting large audiences at the Belasco Theatre, and, 
by its fun-furnishing qualities and the able interpre- 
tation of a cast of excellent actors, as well as the fine 
staging by Paul Armstrong and J. C. Huffman, is 
likely to ensure for itself a successful career in the 
metropolis. 

The plot of Going Some hinges upon the rivalry be 
tween the Flying Heart and Centipede ranches in 
New Mexico, an antagonism which has almost devel- 
oped into a feud in consequence of the last year’s foot 
race. In this race the cook of the Centipedes, one 
Skinner by name (William Harrigan), ran-away from 
the best of the Flying Heart athletes, and netted for 
his ranch, among other stakes,’ a twenty-dollar pho 
nograph, the pride of the district, with records from 
New York, London, and Paris, whose loss has left 
the Flying Heart cowboys disconsolate. There are 
four of these cowboys: “Still” Bill Stover, the fore- 
man (George K. Henery) ; Aurerio Maria Carara (E, 
L. Fernandez) ; the Indian Cloudy (Aug. Glassmeir) ; 
and Willie, a desperado (George Leach). In_ the 
midst of their lamentations appear J. Wallingford 
Speed (Lawrence Wheat), ’varsity lead yeller of 
Yale, and his coach “Larry” Glass (Walter Jones). 
Speed, learning the condition of affairs, volunteers 
his services as a competitor against the cook of the 
Centipedes at the forthcoming race, in order to win 
the love of Helen Blake (Oza Waldorp) by outshin- 
ing Berkeley Fresno (Herbert Cothell), of Leland- 
Stanford University Glee Club. Although Speed has 
no ability as a sprinter, he calculates that at the 
last moment he will be able to retire in favor of his 
friend Culver Covington, Yale’s Intercollegiate 100- 
vard Champion. The cowboys, rendered enthusias- 
tic by Speed’s promises of success, wager all that 
they have against the Centipedes, and depart joyful in 
the assurance of regaining their cherished phonograph. 

Now begins the contest between Speed, the pseudo- 
champion, and Berkeley Fresno, the songster, for the 
love of Helen Blake. Fresno, furious at being beaten 
in the lists of love, suggests to the cowboys’ that 
Speed must undergo enforced and vigorous training 
or the recovery of the phonograph will not be assured. 
The cowboys fall in with the suggestion enthusias 
tically, and numerous amusing situations are created 
thereby. Willie, the desperado, whom the programme 
laconically calls “a killer,” forces “ Larry” Glass, 
the trainer, at the pistol’s point, to adopt a rigorous 
régime for his client, which includes shower-baths 
of iced water, a diet of raw beef and raw sage-hen eggs 
“to make him wild,” and--best and greatest scoop 
for Berkeley Fresno—abstinence from feminine so- 
ciety. While the plot is thus ripening a telegram 
comes from Culver Covington. He is in jail in Omaha, 
and cannot arrive in time to take Speed’s place in 
the contest. Speed and “Larry” Glass are threat- 
ened with death unless they succeed in recovering 
the phonograph. However, fortune amends: a second 
telegram arrives from Covington stating that he is 
on the way. Cowboy gun salutations announce his 
arrival. ‘“ Here comes the only man who can beat 
me in a 100-yard race,” announces Speed, and Cov- 
ington enters-—on crutches. He has broken his toe. 
Here the curtain most felicitously falls upon the 
second act. 

But help arrives from an unexpected quarter. 
Skinner, the cook of the Centipedes, is an all-round 
crook, and, for reasons .of his own, is willing to make 
a deal with Speed... He appears upon the scene sur- 
reptitiously, and agrees, for a consideration of $250, 
to fall and lose the race. In the second scene of the 
fourth act the race is run. Skinner is true to his 
agreement, and Speed wins Helen’s hand, as wel! as 
the coveted phonograph, to the strains of oné of whose 
records the curtain finally descends, while the cow- 
boys surround it in ecstasy. 

A better cast than this has seldom been seen on 
Broadway. As “Larry” Glass, the coath, Walter 
Jones is, perhaps, the most laughter-provoking of all, 
though capital fun is provided by Herbert Cothell 
as Berkeley Fresno. One of the most humorous epi- 
sodes in the play is that in which he courts Helen 
Blake by warbling one of the two songs known to 
him-——the other, “ Dearie,” having been heard spas- 
modically by the audience on most of the occasions 
of Fresno’s exits and entrances. George Leach, as 
Willie (“the Killer”), gives a grim and realistic 
exhibitidn of the “bad man’s” tactics with shooting- 
irons, to the discomfiture of Glass, and is ably sec- 
onded by E. I. Fernandez as the Mexican Carara, 
whose weapon is a well-polished stiletto. George K. 
Henery’s presentation of “Still” Bill Stover, the 
Flying Heart ranch foreman, is excellent. Lawrence 
Wheat, as J. Wallingford Speed; C. H. West, as Cul- 
ver Covington; T. J. Corrigan, as Jack Chapin, the 
ranch owner; Aug. Glasmeir, as the Indian Cloudy; 
W. Tammany Young, as Ah Sing Ho, the cook of the 
Flying Heart; Hugh Cameron, as “ Gabby ” Gallagher, 
the Centipede foreman; and William Harrigan, as 
Skinner, were all excellent. Oza Waldorp was charm- 
ing as Helen Blake, and Muriel Starr, as Jeann 
Chapin, and Laura Lemmers, as Mrs. Roberta Keap, 
added zest to the performance. A tribute of praise 
should be paid to Crosby Little’s fine impersonation 
of Mariedetta, the Mexican servant. With few lines 
to speak, Crosby Little vitalized and made both 
prominent and amusing a rdéle which in other hands 
might have been merely subsidiary, uninteresting, and 
unimportant. 
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One Way of Tearing Down 
Old Buildings 

















A dynamited arch caught by the camera 


Tue front of the old Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad terminal in Boston was 
recently demolished by exploding a charge 
of twenty pounds of dynamite under its 


foundations. The arch was of brick, 
sixty-five feet in height with a span of 
seventy feet, and a _ single explosion 
effected its entire collapse. 











DO ANIMALS REASON? 


(Continued from page 24.) 


interecur in the brain of an animal. A 
long chain of associations may be called 
forth without the intereurrence of reason- 
ing. But reasoning, to which the control 
of human aetions is broadly attributed 
by the general public, is usually denied 
by modern zoopsychologists to animals. 
Why? Because, they say, we have no con- 
elusive evidence that reasoning takes 
place, while, on the contrary, all animal 
actions may be readily explained by the 
simple admission of a chain of associa- 
tions; because, when placed in new, un- 
accustomed conditions, animals appar- 
ently do not form conclusions or make 
use of their former experiences as human 
beings do. Take, for example, the cele- 
brated experiment of Bethe on ants. He 
put a flat: dish containing ant pupe in the 
path of the ants, on a small table which 
could be raised by means of a_ screw 
after the manner of a piano-stool. In 
the beginning the surface of the table 
and the path were on the same plane, and 
the ants soon discovered the dish, which 
was kept filled with pupe. As soon as 
the ants had learned well to carry the 
pupe from this dish to their nest, Bethe 
began slowly to raise the table. It took 
weeks until the dish was at last so high 
that the ants could only with difficulty 
climb into it. Finally the dish was too 
high even for this. However, they were 
still able, by raising themselves upon 
their four hind legs, to touch the edge 
of the dish, and a few grains of sand or 
little sticks would have sufficed to make 
it again accessible. These ants belonged 
to a species known to construct large ant- 
hills, yet never once did they make an 
attempt to reach the dish of pupe by 
building a little elevation. On the con- 
trary, they at last desisted from all at- 
tempts to reach it. No human being, even 
a small child, would act in this way, but 
would rather make use of experience 
gained under other circumstances. 

This furnishes-conclusive proof, so think 
Bethe, and, with him, the majority of 
zoopsychologists, that ants are incapable 
of reasoning. It is the conclusion nearest 
at hand; yet it is here that the difficulty 
begins. The logic of thought is not the 
logic of action; and the logic of my 
thought is often not the logic of another’s 
thought, since the premises, often hidden 
in the dark, may be totally different. In 
the same estate belonging to my father, 
which TI mentioned in the _ beginning, 
there is a beautiful forest bordering on 
fields that belong to the peasants of a 
neighboring village. The peasants had no 
forest of their own and were in need of 
wood, so they would come by night, cut 
down a few trees, and carry them secretly 
away. This constitutes a criminal offence 
in Russia. My father did not want to 
bring the matter into court; he simply 
wished to protect his property, and to 
this end had a narrow ditch dug all along 
the forest. This put an end to the thefts. 
If the case were one of ants we would, 
following Bethe, conclude that they could 
not reason, and on this account did not 
construct a bridge across the narrow 
ditch ; but since it was one of human 
beings we may safely conclude that they 
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understood what the building of a bridge 
would mean, and did not consider it safe 
to prolong the thefts in this way. 

Besides, what is meant by the statement 
that the actions of animals do not display 
reason? Their actions are declared to be 
machine-like, blindly governed by instinct 
alone or by the memory of former asso- 
ciations without the possibility of choice 
to act otherwise. But what choice have 
human beings? The modern school of 
psychology denies to our actions all 
choice, all free will. If this be so, then 
wherein lies the difference between man’s 
actions and those of animals? Or, if 
choice does exist, is it limited to human 
beings? Thus we have three questions 
before us which must be answered, three 
possibilities to be reckoned with. If the 
first of these be true, that choice does not 
exist at all, or the second, that choice is 
limited to human beings, we shall evi- 
dently never be able to find out whether 
animals reason or not, since action and 
reasoning bear no necessary causal rela- 
tion to each other, but may follow en- 
tirely independent courses. For if I have 
no choice, no means to accomplish a cer- 
tain end that seems to me logical, how: is 
it possible for another person from mere 
observation of my action to affirm that 
no reasoning took place inside my brain? 
As well might I deny that a person 
dreamed because he slept quietly! 

Only in the case that choice exists and 
is a universal principle applying to ani- 
mals as well as man may we hope some 
day to find out whether or not animals 
reason. It is unfortunately extremely 
difficult to find an example entirely free 
from doubt, owing to our lack of 
knowledge of even the most immediate 
causes of an action. To this we must add 
the fact that in the case of domestic ani- 
mals we seldom know how much we 
have to attribute to training. Perhaps 
the clearest examples are to be found in 
the case of young animals that have been 
placed in conditions’ entirely new to 
them. Three years ago we had a male 
puppy, a pure-bred black and tan German 
dachshund, obtained, when three months 
old, from a kennel in Ohio. One day 
when Boy (so we called him) was 
about four months old, we bought a toy 
piano for our little daughter. She was 
so delighted with it that for a long time 
she played on it with both hands, while 
Boy watched her attentively. When 
she had finished he went straight to the 
piano and began to play on it with his 
nose. Had he used his paw, it would 
have been easy to explain his action by 
imitation. The same dog was fed from 
a little enamelled dish in our dining-room 
at the same time that we were having our 
meals. He soon learned, without being 
taught, to take the dish in his teeth and 
bring it to us in case he still felt hungry. 
But when one day we gave him soup 
with dog-biscuits, instead of finely chopped 
raw meat, he refused to eat it, and after a 
while picked up the dish, spilled all its 
contents on the floor, and brought it to us 
with the evident intention of getting 
something better. 

Another young dachshund belonging to 
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my uncle was one day discovered in the 
act of jumping up and breaking off with 
his teeth beautiful peonies in his master’s 
garden. He then gathered them all into 
one heap and rolled over and over in 
this fragrant, improvised bed of flowers. 
I myself was a witness of this incident, 
téo, from the very beginning, and I know 
hat no one had trained him to do it. 
What instinct or what complicated chain 
of associations can adequately explain 
these instances? Is reasoning not the 
simpler explanation? And was there no 
choice when another of my uncle’s dogs, 
a beautiful St. Bernard, learned from 
observation of his own accord to ring the 
old-fashioned bell at my uncle’s house by 
pulling the bell-rope, in this instance an 
embroidered, broad band, with his teeth? 
Hach time that he wanted to go indoors 
he did what he had seen human beings do, 
although he could as well have gone, and 
indeed frequently did go, through the open 
gate and back door to the kitchen. He 
learned it all by himself; but the servants, 
angry that they had to open the door to 
a dog, taught him with a whip to refrain 
from displaying intellect. 

And yet this same dog could not out- 
wit the common crows (Corvus corniaz), 
which every day during several successive 
winters played the same trick on him. 
The feeding hour of the dog was at noon, 
when a big dish with steaming soup con- 
taining nice bones was put before him 
in the courtyard adjoining the garden. 
Every day the crows would come a little 
in advance ‘ the feeding hour. There 
were about a dozen or more of these 
clever birds perching on the branches of 
the trees or walking on the snow round 
the place where the dish would be put. 
They seemed to have learned the time 
perfectly, and certainly they would not 
have gotten anything to eat if they had 
come a quarter of an hour later. The dog 
did not relish having his dinner snapped 
away from him and guarded the spot 
patiently until the dish arrived. This 
was the time of action for the crows. 
Immediately they would surround the 
dog. Some of them would boldly jump 
toward the dish, and, while the dog would 
be trying to scare them away, others 
would quickly tweak his tail. It must 
have been very painful, for the dog 
would invariably turn his head in a vain 
attempt to grab his assailant, and as in- 
variably the rest of the crows would use 
that moment to steal bones from the dish 
and fly away with them. I observed this 
scene every day from the window of my 
room, and do not remember a single in- 
stance when the crows did not succeed 
in their trick. No one can say whether 
the dog thought of some other defence, 
but his action was undoubtedly the imme- 
diate effect of the sensation of pain. 

In order to comprehend thought we 
should study thought; yet we are limited 
to the study of actions. Therefore it is 
that before we can answer the questions 
as to whether or not animals reason, we 
must decide whether or not their actions 
admit free choice, whether free will is or 
is not. To avoid all misunderstanding 
I wish to state that I do not adduce the 
above examples as proof of reasoning in 
animals, since I am well aware of the 
objections made to such examples by 
various psychologists. I made use of 
them—especially of the one referring to 
the dog pulling the bell-rope—in order to 
suggest the possibility of choice. My 
point of view is simply this: Those who 
deny the possibility of choice can, by the 
nature of things, give no proof of the non- 
existence of reasoning in animals, since 
even in man there is no necessary inter- 
dependence between thought and action. 
On the contrary, their connection becomes 
looser with the progress of the mental 
functions, and may disappear entirely in 
the case of abstract thinking. On the 
other hand, those who admit choice, and 
hence believe in free will, have first to 
furnish sufficient evidence of its existence, 
and then to give examples of animal ac- 
tions more readily explicable by reason- 
ing than by associations alone. 

The same question confronts us that 
confronted the Greek philosophers two 
thousand years ago, and we are scarcely 
nearer the solution. In. a paper on the 
freedom of the will I made an attempt 
two years ago to show that choice really 
exists, when I formulated the Principle of 
Plural Effects, and applied it to the 
actions of man. Notwithstanding the ob- 
jections raised, I still think that the prin- 
ciple holds good. If a cause resolves 
itself not into a single effect only, but 
into many effects simultaneously, then 
slight changes of environment may re- 
sult in different combinations of effects 
from the same cause. In that I see the 
origin of Choice, limited though it be, but 
step by step following the process of evolu- 
tion. Or, since change without motion is 
unthinkable, we may put it in the form 
of an aphorism—Motion is Choice. If 
this he true, if choice really exists, then 
and then only may we hope in time to lift 
the veil which hides from us the motiyes 
of animal actions, and to grasp the very 
process of their thought. 
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Uncovering the City of Jericno 


THE location of the ancient city of 
Jericho and its walls of Biblical fame has 
at last been accurately established through 
the excavations made last year by Ger- 
man archeologists working in the inter- 
ests of the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft, 
and any tourist in Palestine may now 
visit the scene of Joshua’s successful as- 
sault upon the wicked city. 

Near the village of Ericha, close by the 
Dead Sea, were a collection of peculiar 
mounds which had long been suspected 
of containing interesting material relating 
to the life of the early peoples in that 
district, and very probably marked the 
site of Jericho. On a plateau 400 yards 
long by 180 feet broad and dotted with 
seven of these mounds excavations were 
begun on January 2d of last year and 
continued until the middle of April. 
Searcely cight feet below the surface was 
encountered the exterior wall of the city, 
and it was in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation and denoted a high degree of excel- 
lence in the method of construction. 

The wall is composed of three distinet 
parts. A filling of loam and fine gravel, , 
a little more than a yard in depth, was 
laid on the solid foundation of natural 
rock. Above this was built a rubble wall 
some twenty feet in height and varying 
in thickness from six and a half feet 
at the base to eight feet at the top. This 
rubble had been laid with much care, 
great stones being used for the lower por- 
tion, with smaller ones above, and the in 
terstices well filled in. The fortifications 
proper, of clay brick, surmounted the rub 
ble and added about a dozen feet more to 
the height of the wall. 

These walls of Jericho, whose length is 
estimated at nine hundred yards, were 
constructed with such technical precision 
that they compare most favorably with 
modern masonry. ‘The single disadvan- 
tage which those early builders had to 
contend with was that the use of mortar 
had not then been discovered. 





The Earth Is Stopping 


TuHaT the earth experiences undulations 
twice a day, corresponding to the sea 
tides, was recently established. After 
working for six years in a chamber cut 
inside a well eighty feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, Professor Hecker, 
the German astronomer, has estimated 
that the movement of the earth, in cor- 
respondence with the tides, is about one- 
third as great. It rises and falls with 
the elasticity that would be expected if it 
were of the consistency of steel. 

According to Sir George Darwin, who 
has been lecturing upon Professor Hecker’s 
investigations, the friction of the tides 
acts as a brake upon the motion of the 
earth, which is, therefore, gradually 
slackening speed. As the tides are caused 
by the attraction of the moon, they pro- 
duce a reaction whose effect is to drive 
the moon gradually farther and farther 
from the earth. ‘here was a time when 
the moon was only three or four thousand 
miles distant, and the two bodies moved 
round as though they were linked to- 
gether, making their revolution in a few 
hours. To go back to a still earlier epoch, 
the moon at one time probably formed 
part of the earth, and that the hole which 
it left when it broke away was filled in 
by the Pacific Ocean. 





The Caterpillar 


A Juvenile Nature Study 


TH’ Caterpillar—he’s all fuzz, 

Jus’ like th’ curtain in our door! 
I broke a little tassel off 

An’ put it by him on th’ floor, 
An’ how I know w’ich one he is 

Is ’eause he walked away, you see,— 
But I don’t care so very much 

If he don’t want to play wif me! 


He’s got too many feet, I think, 

’Cause one time I was in my swing 
An’ he sat down, right on my lap, 

An’ scared me jus’ like ever’thing! 
I didn’t know where he came fum 

("Way, ’way up in th’ big, high tree). 
He only can have leaves to eat, 

But he’s as fat as he can be! 


I’m glad, w’en it comes summer-time, 
My Mamma don’t make me fur clo’es, 
Th’ Caterpillar mus’ wear his 
Jus’ ever’ single~place he goes! 
I saw him w’en he took his walk 
Right up an’ down our apple tree, 
Wif his fur coat all buttoned up—. 
I guess he wished ’at he was me! 


An’ w’en it’s rainy—do you s’pose 
Th’ Caterpillar’s Ma makes him 
Put rubbers on so many feet 
So’s he won’t muddy up th’ limb? 
MarigE Louise TOMPKINS. 
















































































































Towing the Boat 
RY ROGER JOURDAIN 


























Madame Frances K. 
BY CLAUDE BOURGONNIES 





Madame de S. 
BY RAYMOND WoOG 
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Landscape The Young Republic 


Mother and Child 


BY RAYMOND WOOG 
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From the Zoo to the Museum 


THE’ Barbary lion, “ Hannibal,’ was 
presented to the New York Zoological 
Park in 1902 by Miss Margaret Carnegie 
and was considered one of the finest speci- 
mens in captivity. Three years later the 
animal died, and the American Museum 
of Natural History acquired the body 
through the courtesy of the Zoological 


muscles, cords, and tendons. At intervals 
the skin was placed over the clay to in- 
sure an exact fit. 

When the model was completed a plaster 
mould was taken, and from the latter a 
thin cast was made. After this had been 
waterproofed, the skin was adjusted and 
the seams carefully stitched. Then came 

















Putting on the 


Society. Mr. James L. Clark, the 
museum’s animal sculptor, prepared to 
mount the skin, and made a careful study 
of the method to be employed before un- 
dertaking the task. He took impressions 
in clay from living specimens at the zoo, 
and from this a life-size model was 
developed with exact reproduction of 


finishing touches 


the most delicate part of the work—the 
modelling of the eyes, nose, and mouth, 
which gives expression to the face. The 
photograph shows that this has been suc- 
cessful, and the position of rest enables 
the general anatomy to be displayed to 
advantage and eliminates the mechanical 
effect of taxidermy. 





The Indian who Invented 
an Alphabet 


Ir goes without saying that inventors of 
alphabets are few and far between in this 
day and age of the world. The A BC 
of ‘civilization is centuries past. For this 
reason great interest attaches to Sequoyah, 
the Cherokee, who, having seen the whites 
communicate with one another by writing, 
composed an alphabet to represent the 
sounds of his own language. 

The story of his invention of the alphabet 
and its final adoption by the Cherokee 

overnment is one that all the old-time 
herokees still remember and talk of with 
pride. At first the Indians did not have 
much faith in Sequoyah’s alphabet. Up 
to that time his standing among his people 
had not been of the highest, and they did 
not consider him one of their wise men. 
They said he was a dreamer and that he 
was lazy. Some even hinted that he was 
crazy, and at best he was considered harm- 
less. From boyhood he had been scratch- 
ing his hieroglyphics on rocks and chips 
and trees, or made them with strands of 
pebbles in the sand. The older: heads of 
the tribe paid little attention to him, as 
they —— his pastime of making letters 
was merely something to keep him busy 
and amuse his clouded intellect. But as 
time passed Sequoyah’s alphabet began to 
assume a definite form, and he finally 
announced that he could teach it to others 
so that they could send messages. When 
completed it consisted of eighty-five charac- 
ters, which represented syllables and 
sounds and was phonetic in kind. In its 
conception it is the very foundation of the 
method by which children are taught to 
read to-day, and he asked to be allowed to 
teach it by establishing schools in the 
tribe. 

But the wise men of the tribe were in- 
credulous, and said it would only be fooling 
away time to teach it to the children. 

At that time Sequoyah was married and 
had a —. He taught his alphabet to 
his own little girl, at that time a child of 
about eight, and also to several ‘other 
children of the tribe. He was then living 
in Alabama, but contemplated emigrating 
to the Indian Territory, and he said his 
object in teaching it to the children was 
that it might be preserved in case he was 
lost, as the Cherokees had no material upon 
which his alphabet could be written and 
kept with certainty. 

le first made the trip to the Cherokee 
Nation alone in order to look up a location. 
After his: arrival he wrote a letter to his 
little daughter, and sent it back by some 
Cherokees who were returning to Alabama. 
When the little girl read the letter, and told 
of the things that had happened and where 
her father was, the other members of the 
tribe were s rised and the wise men were 
impressed. ere began to dawn upon 
them the usefulness of all of Sequoyah’s 
dreaming, and shortly they began to teach 
it to their children. 





Not long after this Sequoyah emigrated 
to the Cherokee Nation, where his alpha- 
bet was soon adopted by the Cherokee 
government, who established it in a system 
of public schools. An official paper of the 
nation was also established and printed in 
those characters, and that paper lasted 
and was printed in Cherokee up to the 
final dissolution of the tribe, in 1906. The 
Cherokee government voted Sequoyah an 
annuity in recognition of his work, and at 
his death it went to his wife. 


The _— object of Sequoyah in the use | 


of his a “yee was to find a means by which 
he might unify and hold together the 
various bands and tribes of his nation. 
From time to time bodies of Cherokees 
would become dissatisfied with acts of the 
tribe, and go off to live by themselves. 
There was no medium of intercourse among 
them by which a might understand one 
another. Sequoyah saw in that the final 
disintegration of his nation, and all the 
powers of his great mind were bent to stop 
the clannish discontent and weld all of the 
parties and sub-tribes into one uniform 
nation. It was his zeal to reclaim one of 
— lost clans that finally cost him his 


e. 

About the year 1800 the United States 
government contemplated measures for 
‘removing the Cherokees west of the 
Mississippi. Later they were consulted 
upon the matter, and answered through 
their wise men and chiefs. The majority 
consented, but the question divided them 
up‘ into parties and bands, and one day 
one of those bands gathered together, em- 
barked in boats on the Tennessee, floated 
away and was never heard of again. It 
was supposed they had gone west to the 
Rockies. 

After ate had seen the triumph 
of his alphabet, he began writing a history 
of the Cherokee people. While engaged 
on his history some of the Cherokees who 
had been.to the far West on a hunting trip, 
beyond the plains, reported having come 
across a band of Indians who spoke the 
Cherokee language. That interested 
Sequoyah, as he believed them to be the 
same who had deserted the tribe years be- 
fore and floated down the Tennessee. He 
at once organized a party of about eight 
men, and started out to find the lost band 
of Cherokees. His relatives were very sad 
at seeing Sequoyah start on his trip, and 
tried to persuade him not to attempt it. 
They told him he would never get back. 
But he was in spirits and seemed 
hopeful, and laughed and chatted and told 
them to have no fears for him. Then he 
examined the provisions of his party to see 
how they Were supplied. Each man carried 
a little sack of kuh-whes-i-tah, which is 
Indian corn parched and pounded up and 
cemented into a ball with syrup. It was 
one of the main foods the Indian depended 
upon on a hunting trip. The party ex- 
pected to kill enough game to furnish them 
wail of the f th Seq 

of the men of the party except uo- 
yah returned in a few weeks. ey said 
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that when they came fo the plains Sequoyah 
became sick with dysentery from drinking 
the alkali water, which was all they had 
there. On account of his sickness they 
frequently had to stop to let him rest and 
recuperate. Game was very scarce, and 
Sequoyah would send the men out each day 
to hunt while he stayed in camp. They 
made it a point to return every evening, but 
one day they went so far that they did not 
get back that night. Next day when they 
got back to their camp, which was in a cave 
in the hills, Sequoyah was gone, but had 
left them a letter stating that they would 
find him at a cave a little farther on. They 
went on to that cave and found him dead. 
He had succumbed to the dysentery and 
thirst, and had left them no word that they 
could find, except his history manuscript of 
the Cherokees, which he had taken with 
him. They decided at once to return 
home; so, wrapping his body together with 
the manuscript of his history in a blanket, 
they laid him high on a shelf of rocks in 
the cave, and started back, intending to 
return with a larger party for the remains, 

When those men got back home and told 
their story, another party was at once or- 
ganized and started back to get Sequoyah’s 
body, but they could not find the cave 
where the men had left him. In vain they 
searched, and after being gone several weeks 
they returned and reported their bad luck. 
Other parties were sent out, but they had 
no better success. The men who had been 
with Sequoyah were utterly unable to find 
even the caves where they had camped, and 
consequently the last resting-place of the 
great Cherokee has always remained un- 
known. 

Several years ago a skeleton was found 
in a cave in the Wichita mountains, which 
was thought at first to be that of Sequoyah, 
but it could not be identified with certainty. 
One of the thigh bones of the skeleton was 
defective, showing an injury in_ life. 
Sequoyah limped from a lame thigh caused 
by white swelling in childhood, and that 
seemed to be one point of identity. A 
Jeffersonian medal was also found with the 
skeleton, and it is believed that Sequoyah 
had such a medal given him by the United 
States government—but that is not cer- 
tain. While Sequoyah was still living in 
Alabama, he was sent by the Cherokees as a 
delegate to Washington on the question of 
the removal of the tribe, and while there he 
received many complimentary attentions 
from the officials. His picture was made, 
and is now preserved among the archives 
at Washington, but whether he received 
a medal is not known. 

Of all the brilliant Cherokees, Sequoyah 
was the greatest, and his name is still held 
by the Cherokees in profound reverence. 
He was unlettered and knew no English, 
but that did not affect the powers of his 
active mind. Not only his own people, but 
also the whites recognized his genius and 
strove to do him honors. It is after him 
that scientists have named the big trees 
of California -Sequoyah Gigantus. He is 
said to have been the only person on the 
Western Hemisphere to have invented an 
alphabet, and historians call him the 
American Cadmus. 





Spring Cleaning at the Capital 


As- an example to other American 
cities, Washington’s recent crusade for a 
“spotless town” will serve as a splen- 
did pattern because it was an unqualified 
success and apparently will have a last- 
ing effect. The movement originated 
with the women of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, who determined to exert their 
best efforts in order that the streets of 
the capital might present an immaculate 
appearance befitting a well - regulated 
municipality. A casual observer can 
see that the reform has accomplished 
results. 

Mrs. F. V. Coville, president of the 
Twentieth Century Club, was the chair- 
man of the committee which outlined the 
plan of campaign. A particular day was 
decided upon for the opening assault, and 
the forces were concentrated for united 
action. Each woman interested in the 
crusade agreed to see that the lawns, side- 
walks, and parkings in front of her own 
and her neighbors’ residences should be 
spick and span by nine o’clock on a cer- 
tain morning. Not even the vacant lots 
were neglected, and for the first time in 
months their natural accumulation of 
broken bottles and tin cans disappeared. 

Contrary to exaggerated first reports, 
Washington’s society worhen: did not in- 
vade the domain of the street - cleaner 
with brooms, rakes, and shovels in hand, 
as the “white wings” expected, but they 
supervised the work generally. Children 
and servants were the actual reformers. 
Armed with market-baskets or meal-bags, 
this host of warriors invested the city, 
and a piece of waste paper had to be ex- 
tremely tiny. and well hidden behind some 
obstruction in order to escape the ruthless 
hands of the. pillagers. One enterprising 
young woman enlisted the services of a 
troop of small negro boys, who thorough- 


ly removed every bit of débris around 


the entire block. Many of thevearts be- 








longing to the Street-Cleaning Depart- 
ment were accompanied on their rounds 
by watchful youngsters who never over- 
looked anything that the professionals 
failed to haul away. 

The District government has been re- 
quested to aid in the attempt to beautify 
Washington by the simple means of keep- 
ing its thoroughfares clean and _ neat. 
Waste-paper boxes attached to the lamp- 
posts in the business section of the city 
have admirably served their purpose, and 
now others are’ to be scattered through- 
out the residential quarters. Placards 
are being placed in the parks and circles 
calling attention to the receptacles for 
refuse. At the request of the women’s 
committee the Commissioner has ordered 
all ash-collectors to remove ashes, whether 
they are in cans or not, thus relieving 
the situation among the poorer classes 
who cannot afford the luxury of a metal 
barrel. The trash-wagons are also to be 
kept covered as they move through the 
streets, because heretofore paper and other 
light material would frequently be blown 
out and lodge on the sidewalks and lawns. 

When questioned as to the length of 
time this “ house-cleaning” was to last, 
one of the leaders in the crusade replied: 

“We are in for the scheme just so long 
as needed. We think the best object- 
lesson we can give the Commissioners is 
that of the women of the city being com- 
pelled to work daily toward cleaning up 
the streets. We are sure to win out. 
They won’t stand for that very long. 
When they provide for cleaning up 
properly by other means, then and then 
only will we call it off.” 





A PLEASING DESSERT 

always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of Borpgn’s Prertess Brand Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Prsr- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream. »*s 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 2s centsa box. o*e 
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Pears 


is essentially 





Pears’ 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. . 

Pears’ is pure. soap « 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
TER Remember. PERE BRS: 











Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


' Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West Montreal. 











PATENTS tuat PAY “ sooxs Pee" 


* Fortunes in Patents 
—What and How to Invent,” and 61-page Guide Book, Free 


report as to Patentability. 

Lette rs Bills of exchange bought 
rica, Commercial and Trav- 
national Cheques. Certifi 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1142 F, Washington, D. ¢. 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
of ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

cates of Deposit. 

BaNnkERS, No, 59 WALL STREET 
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THE GREAT DEMANDS ON CAPITAL 


NE of the mercantile agencies 
< recently trying to get a quick report 
on a firm in a Southern town re- 
ceived the following wire from its 
local correspondent: “ We find that 
Blank & Co. have just been 
made a large loan by the First Na- 
tional Bank, from which we infer 
that the firm is all right.” Other 
things might have been inferred from the first half of 
the message, but, as it turned out, Messrs. Blank & 
Co. were all right. 

There is something in the above which suggests the 
present situation—the corporations borrowing left and 
right and the bankers and investors only too willing to 
lend. Far from suggesting any weakness in the situa- 
tion, the way in which the corporations have been 
borrowing during the past few weeks, and the readiness 
with which the money has been forthcoming, are the 
strongest possible commentary on the confidence with 
which the great body of investors view the outlook. 
There is nothing forced about the borrowing being 
done now—-no near-by maturities of notes to be met, 
for instance, such as was responsible for a good deal 
of the borrowing which marked the close of last year. 
The corporations are not borrowing now because they 
have to, but because they want to. And that raises 
some interesting considerations as to why they want 
to—what the movement indicates and what its re- 
sults are likely to be. 

Above all other things. the recently developed borrow- 
ing movement ($135,000,000 of new bonds were put 
out during the month of April) indicates that the 
time has passed when the corporations did not know 
what to do with their money, and that in the outlook 
financial manageis see the opportunity to employ 
profitably the money raised by the sales of bonds. In 
the next place, the class of financing being done shows 
very plainly the desire to avail of present easy-money 
conditions to pay off in advance issues of bonds and 
notes coming due within the next few years. Thirdly, 
there is evident on the part of corporations the de- 
termination to fund their floating debts—to charge up 
to capital account (where they belong) the large ex- 
penditures for betterments and extensions which have 
been made during the past few years. 

To come back to the first of these considerations, 
sales of long-term bonds such as are now being made 
mean increased fixed charges—more money to be paid 
out for coupons over a long period of years. Finance 
managers believe, evidently, that the money can be 
productively used, otherwise it would be a pretty poor 
policy to saddle the company with increased fixed 
charges. Finance managers’ willingness to take on 
money now and start paying interest on it at once 
does not prove that business is to become active at 
ence, but is an unmistakable expression of optimistic 
opinion on the part of men whose opinion on these 
questions is’ the very best which can possibly be had. 
Actions speak more loudly than words. 

In the second place, it needs but very superficial 
examination of the new financing being done to see 
that the present condition of money ease is being 
utilized to clear away many of the financial encum- 
brances with which the corporations became saddled 
during the past two or three years. Reference is made 
particularly to the high interest-bearing note-issues 
which were put out under the stress of necessity, and 
‘which, maturing anywhere up to the end of next year, 
have been an eyesore to finance managers ever since 
the present long period of cheap money began. A 
stockbroker who finds himself saddled with a four-per- 
cent. time loan in a long period of dirt-cheap call 
money can do nothing to help himself. He has made 
an error in judgment and he has to pay for it. But 
a corporation that has high interest-bearing notes out, 
running into next year or 1911, can help itself by re- 
funding them with long-term bonds, and that is ex- 
actly what many of the bonds being sold now are being 
sold for. 

The clearing away of these obligations maturing 
during the next year or two, or at least the getting 
of the money in hand with which to meet them, will 
be an important factor when business becomes active 
again. Under our present currency system. the dis- 
tance between money plethora and money famine is 
very small, and corporations having notes coming due 
next year have no assurance but that the maturity of 
their obligations will coincide with‘one of our periodic- 
al “ stringencies.” London, it appears, is already 
confident that if trade here revives appreciably after 
the tariff goes into effect, a money-pinch late in the 
year is inevitable. If the foreigners should happen 
to be right in their long-range view, it may be a very 
good thing for the situation here to have at least a 
fair proportion of the maturing note-issues provided 
for. 

Then again, the present security-issuing movement 
represents largely the determination ofthe finance 
committees of the corporations to charge to their 
proper account the heavy expenditures which have been 
made for betterments out of current earnings. The 
‘United States Steel Corporation is supposed to have 
begun the capitalization of a part of its extraordinary 
expenditures, while the recent issue of $15,000,000 of 
first-mortgage 5’s by the Jones & Loughlin Steel Co. 
was avowedly for that purpose. In a number of other 
cases the same: thing is being done. Ever since 1906 
most improvements and extension work have been paid 
for out of earnings—-in the case of many of the cor- 
porations simply because bonds could not have been 
sold. While the easy money of last year would seem 
to have afforded the opportunity, it is a fact that the 
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uncertainty of the business outlook restrained a num- 
ber of imminent operations of this kind. Capitalizing 
a floating debt by selling long-term bonds means in- 
creasing fixed charges over a long period of years— 
something which conservative managers are apt to 
think over twice before doing. 

But with the outlook as it is now the case is 
different. The prospect of a speedy settlement of the 
tariff, the thorough liquidation which has been going 
on, the wonderful showing of railroad earnings—all 
these are things making for confidence that we are on 
the right track and running fast into a period of 
great business activity. Money is still to be had in 
great abundance and at low rates. This is evidently 
the time, figure the finance managers, to make pro- 
vision for what is coming. The $135,000,000 of new 
bonds issued in April is the result. 

So much for the sense and reason of the present 
big bond issues. What of their result? Since the first 
of the year just half a billion dollars’ worth of new 
securities have been put out. Not all new money bor- 
rowed from the public, of course, refunding operations 
making up a considerable part of the total. But here, 
neverthéless, is an enormous sum of money trans- 
ferred from the deposit account of the private investor 
to the corporations’ treasuries. What will be the effect? 

Primarily to put the corporations in a position to 
buy what they need. Take the case of the railroads. 
Ever since the end of 1907 they have been going along 
on the basis of a minimum of expenditure. Business 
is better now, and it is no longer necessary to cut the 
expense account to the last cent, but we are not many 
months removed from the time when the old discarded 
locomotives were being hauled out, patched up, and 
put back into service, or when the old worn-out pas- 
senger-coaches were given one more coat of paint and 
put back on the line. Nineteen hundred and eight 
was a year of. remarkable economies, but of economics 
which, as in the case of a man who wears the old suit 
until it is gone, inevitably call for heavy renewal ex- 
penses. 

Most of the railroads are in a position where they 
must buy locomotives, cars, equipment of all kinds. 
Just now business is pretty dull and the old equipment 
can be made to do. But if business improves according 
to present indications, the railroads will be literally 
foreed into the market for materials of all kinds. 
Fortunately for themselves, for the general public, and 
most especially of all for the good of the companies 
who manufacture the goods they must buy, the rail- 
roads are at last well supplied with cash. 

teports of orders for three hundred locomotives and 
several thousand freight-cars were current last week. 
More are to follow. There is still an unfortunately 
large number of cars standing idle, but the settlement 
of the tariff question and the return of wheat prices 
to a sensible basis will soon enough set their wheels 
turning. The taking up of deferred electrification 
projects, too, should mean a great stimulus not only 
to the business of the electric companies, but to the 
copper industry as well. 

As against this stimulus to business which will 
result from the supplying to the corporations of the 
capital they need, there must be considered two ques- 
tions: first, whether the creation of all this volume of 
attractive new securities is not in opposition to the 
price of the old issues; and secondly, whether, large as 
is the supply of available capital, money rates are not 
bound eventually to rise in response. 

Concerning this question of the effect of the issue of 
all these new securities upon the prices of the old, 
examination of the bonds recently sold suggests that 
they come into competition rather with high-grade 
investment stocks than with the first grade of mort- 
gage bonds. It is very much of a question indeed 
whether the notable absence of broad public interest 
in the stock-market is not largely attributable to the 
great amount of investors’ money being diverted into 
these rather attractive new bond issues. More and 
more as confidence returns and the business outlook 
brightens do investors realize that some of these bonds 
now being offered to net over five per cent. are a 
decidedly attractive proposition; that they net more, 
for instance. than most high-grade stocks and that 
their possible margin of reaction is infinitely less. 
For a year now the amount of panic-produced bargains 
has been steadily diminishing. Where they are still 
to be had they come into decided competition with 
stocks which have gone back to pre-panic prices. 

As to the effect of the new issues on the money 
market, were it not for the enormous supply of idle 
capital, rates would necessarily have risen already. 
Will the money market remain unaffected by these 
great demands upon capital? Hardly, and yet there 
are reasons for thinking that the effect will be com- 
paratively slight for a good while to come. It is 
highly undesirable that the supply of bank-notes 
should have increased as it has, and yet there is one 
good side to it—the increase in circulation to nearly 
$700,000,000 is a powerful factor in keeping money 
rates from going up. The country is full of money; 
the amount of available investment capital is in- 
credibly large. 

Abroad the same conditions prevail, except that ir 
London and Paris, perhaps, the glut of money is worse 
than it is here. Hopes that the foreigners will assist 
us greatly in taking care of our big issues of new 
bonds are founded* om good reason, and indications 
are not wanting that the foreign investors are inter- 
esting themselves. liberally in the new securities being 
put out here. The best opinion of those doing an in- 
ternational business in bonds is that the first visible 
signs of a revival in business here will be the signal 
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for very heavy foreign participation in every one of 
the syndicates being formed. Foreign capital inter- 
ested itself strongly in the recent issue of St. Louis 
and San Francisco 5’s, and it needs only the realization 
that the corner here has been turned to draw very 
large amounts of Europe’s capital into all our other 
issues. The supply of idle money abroad is enormous. 
A good part of it should find its way into American 
bonds during the course of this spring and summer. 

Looking at the matter from these points of view, it 
seems as though the present big borrowing movement 
were a decidedly favorable feature in the situation, a 
forerunner of better things to come. As a nation we 
do our business on credit. A wholesale anticipatory 
providing of credit does not guarantee the return of 
the expected prosperity, but is a process which goes a 
long way toward clearing the obstacles out of ‘its 
path. 


A number of inquiries recently received refer to the 
advisability @f selling stocks on which profits have 
accrued and the putting of the money into bonds. 
That the price of stocks has discounted a large 
measure of returning prosperity is plain enough, and 
in eases where the discounting has been particularly 
marked it might be well to switch over into securities 
in which the margin of possible reaction is less. There 
are a number of bonds well adapted to this purpose; 
bonds which net a large return, have good appreciation 
possibilities, and which may be expected to hold up 
fairly well even though the stock market suffers a 
relapse. 


The copper market remains an enigma, and the Pro- 
ducers’ Association figures for April which will be 
given out about the thirteenth are awaited with a 
good deal of interest. The key to the position appears 
to be size of surplus stocks on hand and the length of 
time which it will take to work off this surplus when 
once conditions become more active. Bearing on this 
point is the fact that the two leading electric com- 
panies are at present running at only a small propor- 
tion of their capacity, and that the great electrifica- 
tion projects which were under way when the panic 
came have not yet been resumed. Believers in the 
copper stocks are confident that resumption of the 
demand from this source will bring about a quick re- 
duction in the supplies on hand. 


The question of how soon dividends will be resumed 
on such stocks as Southern Railway and Rock Island 
preferred is being given a great deal of attention. The 
successful financing of the former property and its 
gratifying earnings statements suggest that the re- 
sumption of the dividend on the preferred is more a 
matter of expediency than ability. A great deal of 
talk is being heard, too, about the general restoration 
of dividends reduced last year. Atchison’s statement 
issued last week makes it seem likely that that road 
will be among the first to be put back on the old basis. 


If the advance in steel prices announced April 27th 
should mark the turn in the steel business, precedent 
would be closely followed. It has always been the 
case in the past that, when price wars were begun, con- 
sumers held off, waiting to see how low prices would 
actually go, and that considerable time elapsed before 
any real volume of buying was developed. That time 
seems now to have been reached, and a statement of 
unfilled orders on the United States Steel Company’s 
books at the end of April would undoubtedly make 
a much better showing than the figures given out for 
the unfilled tonnage as of April Ist. The way in 
which the stock has held up perhaps reflects the belief 
of a good many. people that the pauper-to-prince 
metamorphosis of the steel industry is under way. 


C. L. I.—Do not the earnings of Union Pacific war- 
rant its ten-per-cent. dividends? If they do, I do 
not see why so many people speak of the stock as 
“high” in comparison with Northern Pacific, St. Paul. 
and such roads. 

Current earnings of Union Pacific fully warrant the 
continuance of the ten-per-cent. dividend, indications 
being that twenty and one-half per cent. will be 
earned on the common stock this fiscal year. Consider- 
ing how much greater the yield from Union Pacific 
stock is to the investor than the yield from the other 
stocks you mention, it is hard to see why Union Pacific 
should be called “high” in comparison with them. 
Such a statement is perhaps based on the idea that 
the ten-per-cent. dividend has been paid for only three 
years, and that in spite of present wonderful earnings 
there is no guarantee that the high rate will be main- 
tained. 

G. V.—Do the earnings for the United States Steel 
Co. reported in the papers last Tuesday warrant the 
payment of the dividend? I realize that times are bad, 
but it seems to me that the surplus earned was pretty 
small to be paying a dividend out of. 

The continuance of the regular dividend seems to 
us to be fully justified by earnings as reported, $5,568,- 
187 having been earned on the common as against 
dividend requirements of $2,541,513. The surplus is 
not large, but it must be remembered that the first 
quarter of the present year has been a period of ex- 
treme depression in the steel trade. That the company 
ean earn its common dividend during such a time 
speaks well for what_it will be able to earn when 
conditions improve. There is further te-be considered 
the fact that the company has accumtfated a large 
surplus out of previous earnings. 
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The Gentler View 


Incorrigible Nature 
By Florida Pier 


Satrey Gamp and her.friend Mrs. Harris, 
shocking old creatures that they were, 
with their fondness for cold salmon and 
cucumbers, not to mention their perfect 
passion for soft pillows in the small of 
their shameless backs, did little harm 
when compared to that far worse pair 
Mrs. Grundy and her appallingly indis- 
creet neighbor Dame Nature. They are 
public scandals, and one hesitates to 
mention them in refined circles. 

Sairey Gamp and Mrs. Harris are on 
the verge of oblivion. Any number of 
people ponder uncomfortably at the sound 
of their names, and, repeating them soft- 
ly, wonder if they’ are by any chance 
distant in-laws, the faint irritation con- 
nected with them being so oddly familiar. 
Another two generations and the old 
wretches will only be rediscovered by 
purest accident, when eccentric students 
delve in worm-eaten volumes. But, look- 
ing ahead into as far distant a future 
as any one conveniently can, Mrs. Grundy 
and that frowsy old frump Nature are 
seen, on opposite sides of the fence, to be 
sure, but both chuckling over their un- 
seemly jests and both ensconced with an 
awful permaneney. Dame Nature, hav- 
ing contrived us according to her limited 
talents, turns us over to be inspected by 
Mrs. Grundy, whose upturned eyes and 
hands held high in horror make us ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. As we hurry by 
those shocked and trembling nostrils we 
get a first glimpse of the incorrigible 
tricks Nature is capable of. She has 
protected her every wish and her each 
mistake, and it is always we, not she, 
who pay the piper. Nature is lazy, con- 
servative, and lacking in standards. In- 
stead, however, of her being made to 
suffer for her shortcomings, she is shielded 
on every side, even Mrs. Grundy’s an- 
tagonism giving the greatest assistance. 
Nature, having no reputable ideas on 
beauty, turns us out “ forked radishes ” 
of the most ungainly mould. To save her 
face she implants modesty in our hearts. 
Grundy calls for clothes in an agony of 
sensibilities, with the result that we are 
covered up, Nature’s bad job hidden un- 
der beautiful textures which we poor hu- 
mans have to scurry around and make, 
while that shiftless old woman never once 
gets her well-deserved wigging. 

To have the work of the world done 
it is necessary that Nature’s speaking 
puppets should be in fairly good health. 
But is that neglectful creature going to 
make our health her business? Not at 
all. She has not enough instinctive neat- 
ness to red us up and remove all unnec- 
essary organs. She changes her plans 
radically when half through her work 
and lacks the bare morality to take a 
fresh start. Every one knows’ what 
troubles her makeshift methods have 
given us. The woman needs disciplining. 
She has absolutely none of the artist’s 
feeling for finish, none of that exalted 
love of delicate detail which would put 
her in the same class with deft crafts- 
men. She pushes us out of her sight, 
bulbous and gauche, indulging herself in 
a chef-d’ceuvre at the rate of one in 
a thousand—an unevenness which has 
proved upsetting since the beginning of 
the world. As a cheap labor-saving de- 
vice that ought to bring shame on her 
gray head, she makes ill health uncom- 
fortable and unbecoming, so that we pa- 
tiently add to our other duties the care 
of our complicated persons. Ignoring the 
fact that she gives next to no list of 
directions, we do our simple best, suf- 
fering keenly because she neglected to 
remove the working scaffold of stupidity, 
but from sheer inertia incorporated it 
with the finished brain. Realizing—and 
she has reached an age of great canni- 
ness—that if we possessed a more cul- 
tivated taste than she—it is always quite 
possible—we might refuse to keep our 
bodies, and, by destroying them, put her 
to the trouble of making more, she in- 
serted large quantities of self-love. She 
saw to it that we were fond of our soft, 
idiotic bodies, and as there was nothing 
to warrant it—even she felt that in the 
majority of cases this would be so—that 
scandalous, conscienceless old woman 
made us fond of our bodies because 
they belonged to us and caused that to 
be a quite sufficient excuse for our squeal- 
ing in alarm at the prick of a lacka- 
daisical pin. 

After the vast experience Nature has 
obviously had, it might be thought that 
she could see her way to making an im- 
provement or two. We have been modest 
in our demands, as a matter of fact; we 
have taken humbly what she has given 
us, and, our record being the clear thing 
it is, we do not hesitate to say that we 
think she has profited very little by her 
many failures. ‘Of course it is difficult to 
teach an old woman new stitches, but it 
does seem that an elimination here and 
there with a fresh combination to vary 





the monotony of ages is a thing she owes 
us, and a thing that any other woman 
of spirit would have accomplished long 
ago, especially with such opportunities 
open to her.. The entire affair up to now 
has been conducted on unscientific, un- 
professional, feminine lines. Dame Na- 
ture is the only woman of any prominence 
who has not gone in for higher educa- 
tion. She is not methodical; we doubt 
if she uses a formula; she is not com- 
pletely sanitary, and, though it is a thing 
ene regrets having to admit, there is no 
denying that some of her deductions savor 
of the Middle Ages. All this could be 
borne if it were not for her innate dis- 
honesty. Deceit is ingrained in the wom- 
an. She tricks us; we know we are being 
hoodwinked, yet we never have and we 
never will be able to save ourselves from 
the ignominious stumble into her trap. 


























The “Merry Widow” outclassed 


THIS ENORMOUS STRAW HAT WAS MADE 
AT ONE OF THE FACTORIES IN ENGLAND, 
AND IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 








She is so sure of herself, after all these 
years, that she no longer takes the trouble 
to cover her nets, but leaves them baldly 
about and giggles in an ill-bred manner 
when they trip us up. 

Nothing is as unprincipled as the way 
she assures reproduction. She makes our 
greatest, obligation appear the most cher- 
ished prize. Her methods are so feminine 
that we wring our hands in despair of 
the sex. She is the Tom Sawyer of all 
time, and the inevitableness with which 
we desire to whitewash that pesky fence 
is one of the marvels of the world. We 
know what she wants us to do, and we 
have no intention of doing it without a 
struggle. A turgid affair that should 
have been corrected in the very begin- 
ning, in these enlightened days (is it 
possible the word is ill chosen?) will 
not be condoned. People who have me- 
chanically stepped into line and kept step 
to Nature’s beating of time assume a try- 
ing smugness. Their smile implies that 
they are somehow our superiors. We—it 
is understood, is it not, that we stand 
for average agitated humanity in general? 
—would like to annihilate them. That 
being surrounded by much red tape, we 
can only follow their example, which 
quells them slightly when they see the 
mischief they have done. If one manages 
to withstand their beaming air of having 
achieved an unusual thing they—with 
Nature meanly prompting them—suggest 
slyly that it takes a soul of some magni- 
tude to fall in love. These aspersions, 
east upon a thing one is as_ sensitive 
about as one’s soul, hurry us from pure 
anxiety to prove them in the wrong into 
an enthusiastic, pig-headed adoration of 
a fellow being, and that, after all, is 
what Nature wants. She sits back and 
snoozes comfortably when things are once 
well started. It is the sight of her in 
decorous indifference that arouses Mrs. 
Grundy, who takes up the matter in its 
more advanced stages; and with that we 
have nothing to do. We have nothing 
much to do, anyway, with these matters 
which concern us so nearly, and our rail- 
ing, though fully justified, is pathetically 
futile. The woman so has us in her 
hands. We do what she, from her old- 
fashioned point of view, suggests, and, 
going to sleep like babies when she thinks 
we need it, our one effort at freedom is 
to call her names. We, with minds that 
startle us daily and souls before which 
we stand awkward with admiration, won- 
derful we are encased with bodies man- 
aged entirely by that embarrassing old 
woman. We would refuse to recognize 
her existence if it were possible; as it is 
not, let it be a matter of honor with us 
to scowl at her approach and shy at her 
every demand. 




































Soda Cracker Logic 


Any baker can make an ordi- 
nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of the 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


~ All soda crackers are food. But 
there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 
best in freshness. Of course, 


that soda cracker is 
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It will cost you nothing to find.“out how. 
SEND FOR THIS BOQK 


Moore’sModern Methods 


It contains 160 pages of information and instruction in our Loose Leaf Ledger and Record 
Keeping. Ilustrates 40 differegt forms and tells exactly how they are used. 
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MOORE'S 


Adapted to ANY ‘ MODERN 
BUSINESS 


METHODS 
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Free if you write on business stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 
564 Stone Street ° Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENCIES IN 150 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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THE SENATORIAL HALL OF FAME 


KANSAS—BRISTOW AND CURTIS 
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Where the Blood Feud 
Flourishes 


THE island of Corsica is truly the 
home of the vendetta, and until one 


hundred and fifty years ago there 
was an annual average of 900 assas- 
sinations in a population which never 
exceeded 200,000. Since the island has 
been a French possession that government 
has tried manfully to stamp out this 
evil, but its success has been only partial. 
At the present time the assassinations 
average about seventy each year. 

The person who kills or murders an- 
other in Corsica must either surrender 
himself to the law or become an outlaw 
and join the banditti. The bandit may 
never return to civilization, for even 
though the authorities may have ceased 
to search for that particular man the 
relatives of his victim are ever on the 
alert for revenge. This pursuit is end- 
less, for unless the assassin is killed be- 
fore he dies a natural death the vendetta 
is carried on by the following generations 
of both parties. 

One of the most famous, or infamous, 
of the Corsican banditti was Antoine 
Bellacoscia, who died about a year ago 
at the age of seventy-five years. He had 
been outlawed for forty-five years, and 
together with his brother Jacques he 
had eluded every attempt of the French 
authorities to capture or kill them. It 
is reported that more than 3,000,000 
francs were expended in useless pursuit 
of these men. On one occasion a large 
force of police surrounded the supposed 
mountain haunt of the brothers, but at 
that time Antoine was twenty miles away, 
disguised and working as a government 
laborer; while Jacques, from without the 
circle of gendarmerie, was an interested 
spectator of their movements. _ When 
Antoine was eighteen years old he had 
killed nine officers, but from that time 
on it became too troublesome to keep ac- 
count of them. 





An American Medal for the 
Wright Brothers 


In commemoration of their record- 
breaking flights in Europe and America 
in aeroplanes of their own construction, 
the Wright brothers are to be presented 
with a handsome medal by the Aero Club 
of America. Both Wilbur and Orville 
Wright are charter members of the club, 
and it was that organization which, in 
the fall of 1905, brought the brothers 





The obverse side 





The reverse side 


before the public eye by the publication 
of a complete account of their early ex- 
perimental work in aeronautics near Day- 
ton, Ohio. s 
The Wrights are expected to return to, 
this country the middle of this month, 
and the presentation ceremony will take 
place in the East Room of the White 
House, President Taft officiating. The 
medal, which is of gold and valued at 
two thousand dollars, was designed by the 
famous medalist, Victor D. Brenner. 
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A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


Milwaukees Leading Boftfled 


BEER 


ITS BOUND TO PLEASE YOU 


> 


LIFE // 








MILLER BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 








How Women’s Hats Preserve 
the Mississippi Levees 


Ir is difficult to see the connection be- 
tween women’s hats and the levees along 
the Mississippi River, nevertheless, ab- 
surb as this may appear in a bare state- 
ment of fact, it is the truth. During 
the past fall and winter feminine head- 
dresses, in the form of the fashionable 
fur turbans, have indirectly been instru- 
mental in preserving intact the great 
stretches of embankment which restrain 
the powerful Mississippi from sweeping 
over the surrounding country. The me- 
dium through which this interesting 
state of affairs has come about is the 
muskrat. 

In practically every instance the orig- 
inal cause of a crevasse along the river 
front has been traced to a muskrat’s 
hole, and though the State of Louisiana 
has tried in numerous ways to extermi- 
nate these pests, their numbers seemed 
to increase. Unwittingly the milliners 
of New Orleans came to the rescue when 
they purchased several hundred muskrat 
furs from trappers in the neighborhood, 
and this new trimming for the jaunty lit- 
tle turbans immediately sprang into 
popularity. Hunters quickly learned 
of this demand for “rats” and great 
numbers of pelts were poured upon the 
market, bringing an average price of 
twenty cents apiece. Without great diffi- 
culty an experienced trapper might secure 
several dozen skins daily, and this indus- 
try became decidedly more profitable than 
gunning for ducks and other game. It 
now appears very probable that Louisi- 
ana may rid herself entirely of the bur- 
rowing rodents which have endangered 
her cities and cost the State many thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 





The Florida Guava 


FLormpA produces a great variety of 
the choicest fruits, but it never was fa- 
mous for apples or peaches. However, 
there is the guava, concerning which lit- 
tle is known outside of that state, but 
which is an excellent substitute for either 
of the above-mentioned fruits, and actu- 
ally seems to possess qualities of each. 

The cultivated guava shrub or tree 
grows to a height of about twenty feet, 
and the size of the fruit varies between 
that of a small hen’s egg and a. large lem- 
on. The skin is smooth, and the inside re- 
sembles the pulp of a tomato, except for 
the seeds, which are generally very hard. 
Several crops may be raised every year, 
the winter fruit being more tart than 
that which ripens in the summer months; 
but the between-seasons fruit is especial- 
ly fine for jelly-making. 

It is most unfortunate that the guava 
is a fruit of such a perishable nature that 
it appears an impossibility to ship it any 
great distance—the delicious red variety 
often crushing into a mush when carried 
for two or three miles in a farm wagon. 
For that reason it is very doubtful wheth- 
er this tropical. product, which should 
occupy a prominent place on the house- 
wife’s list, will ever gain the wide popu- 
larity that it justly deserves. 
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The Problem of 
Your Summer Outing 


Is solved in these three booklets which will be sent you for the asking. 
You have an opportunity this summer to see more, learn more, enjoy more 
than has ever been possible before--the proof is in these attractive publica- 
tions. They tell all about that glorious trip, which so many thousands will 
make this summer, through "Wonderland" to the great Alaska -Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. Illustrated profusely--with handsome covers in colors 
--they are decidedly out of the ordinary. Send your name and address 
today, with two 2-cent stamps to cover postage, to A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, Dept. U, St. Paul, 
and the booklets will be forwarded at once. 

@We have other books describing the agricultural and industrial possibil- 
ities of the Northwest, for the benefit of the Homeseeker and the Business 
Man--the "Opportunity Hunter"--which will be worth much to you. For 
literature of this character write to C. W. MOTT, General Emigration 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, Dept. U, St. Paul, stating the section 
in which you are interested. @ New summer train service effective May 
23d and round-trip Summer Tourist Tickets on sale daily, May 20 to 
Sept. 30. Through service between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and the North Pacific Coast. @[Full particulars with 
the booklets. Write today and plan your trip now. 

A. M. CLELAND, GEN. PASSENGER AGENT, Dept. U, ST. PAUL 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909 
Rainier National Park and Paradise Valley, by auto or rail from Tacoma, June 1-October 1, 1909 
Seventeenth National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, August 9 to 14, 1909 
Yellowstone Park season, June 5 to September 25, 1909 
Rose Festival, Portland, June 7 to 12, 1909 

















N'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


%) Allen's FootEase, a powder for 


Gi the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 


“NESTOR” “IMPOBTED’ “ROYAL NESTOR’ 
Green Label, ~  40c. Blue Label, 
25c, 15e, 
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Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
KR 2c. Do not accept any substi- 
> tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps 





with every order of 






ENSIGN FILM 
Hauff a FREE TRIAL, PACKAGE 
Imperial Plates Sussex Paper sent by mail. 
Free MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
ae one een gna POWDERS, the best medicine for 





Feverish, sickly Children. Sold by 

Druggists everywhere. 
Trial Package FREE, 

ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le 


G. GENNERT, Dept. Z 


NEW YORK, 24-26 E. 13th St, 
CHICAGO, 20-24 State St. 










Address, 
Roy, N. Y. 
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portions of the earth.” 


“And now, friends, let us pray for those who are dwelling on the uninhabited 


? —From ‘The Tatler.” 








the farmer sows his barley—each seed a living thing. Soon it 
germinates, sprouts and ripens. Harvest time comes, theliving 
crop is garnered—every seed multiplied a hundred fold. Noth- 
ing but the primest Northern barley is used in the preparation of 


& 

v UWUuUne 
except a right proportion of the juices of imported Saazer Hops. 
The result isa malt tonic of extraordinary richness and invig- 
orating properties. Thus Malt-Nutrine (containing an organic 
extract from the life-cells of a staple cereal) possesses in the very 
highest degree all the active body-building principles of a gen- 
uine liquid food in pre-digested form. 

Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 

For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 

Gold Trade-Mark or 24 from oats Bottles with Black Trade-Mark 
P 


and 16c for postage, we willsend one of our Vienna 
any address in the United States. neaieeaereins 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


Sole Agents for United States. 








Liqueur . 
Peres Chartreux 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 




















BLAT? 


The Label 3, 


The Voice of the People: 


“Just the finest 
and most 


delightfully 
satisfying 
beer I’ve 
ever tasted.” 


Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz. 


Order a case To-day 
Ask for it at the 
ootater Oe 


Insist on “‘Blatz.”’ 
EEE 
Correspondence invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWINC CO.MILWAUKEE 











His Period and His Pictures 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


BIOGRAPHY AND A HIs- 
TORY—Nast the man, Nast 
the Cartoonist, and a review of 
his share in the great events his 

pencil treated in criticism — often as the 
voice of the coufitry shaping those events. 

Mr. Paine had wonderful opportuni- 
ties to know Nast, and the book is filled 
with a rich store of biographical material 
and historical side-light, 

The book is additionally valuable as 
a history of the cartoon and its devel- 
opment, aJong with the changes. in proc- 
esses of engraving and reproduction, 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other 
drawings are given, as well as many 
additional illustrations, *starjcal and 
personal, 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. 
$5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers New York 














Camp Life in the 
Woods 


By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and valuable 
information. 16mo, $1.00. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 





9,059-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- . 
trated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells how 
nriceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost yoursalary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
How to sell guods 
How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
~How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office m 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
fn no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
STEM, Dept. 223-8, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Ill. 


BERMUDA $15 


FIRST CLASS ROUND TRIP, 
SPECIAL piv EXCURSIONS 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 
Itinerary includes: Round TrlIp fare, berth 


and meals, 8 days at the mag- 
nificent ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 
and an entire week of sight- ll 
seeing, carriage drives, and 
launch trips, all for 
STEAMER SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
MAY IS THE MOST DELIGHTFUL MONTH 
IN BERMUDA. A Paradise on earth with its ex- 
quisite colors. Bathe in the clearest of turquoise water. 
Every outdoor recreation. Fields of rare and beautiful 
flowers in gorgeous bloom. Less than two days from 
New York by the superb 19-knot twin-screw ocean 
flyer “PRINCE GEORGE” (equipped with wire- 
less). THE FASTEST AND MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE STEAMER TO BERMUDA. Itinerary 
and booklet of 
Bermuda-Atlantic 8S. 8S. Co., 24 State St., N. Y. 


F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT EY EST.— 
Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest vol- 
ume, ‘‘Poems and Ballads,’’ in which appeared 
the famous ‘“‘Laus Veneris’’ and other lyrics that 
created a literary sensation in England. To them 
have been added many later poems. Collectively 
they are admirably representative of Swinburne’s 
genius. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Sine Ren, 
Harper's hovelettes 


79 GREAT SHORT STORIES 
SENT AT ONCE 
52 HARPER’S WEEKLIES 












FOR MEN 

















12 HARPER’S MONTHLIES 









AND ]2 HARPER’S BAZARS 








MAILED DURING THE YEAR AS ISSUED 


For Only $1.00 a Month 


THE PERIODICALS 
Taken together, supply all the needs of the 
home for periodical literature and reading 
for every member of the family. 







































THE STORIES 
Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


F 
ana 
HENRY MILLS ALDEN é 
Have been contributed by over sixty T 
I 
oO 
N 
s 











prominent authors. Only the best 
stories by the best authors in exist- 
ence to-day have been selected. 
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S—= Special 
Approval 
Order 
Coupon 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN: — Send 
me, all charges prepaid, 
Harper’s Novelettes, 
8 volumes, cloth binding, 
subject to ten days’ approval, 
and also enter my subscription to 
Harper’s Weekly, HUarper’s 
Magazine,and Harper’s Bazar, for 
one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 per 
month until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if 
the books are accepted by me. 
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NCE in a life- 
time a brilliant 
new star may 


flash across the sky— 
and it is interesting to 
note how quickly comes 
recognition and wide 
acclaim. AH 
With one accord ffi 
readers have granted 
to ** The Inner Shrine”’ 
those qualities which © 
men have agreed to call A 
great. Here, they say, ' : 































is distinction, strength, 
and vigor; here is ten- 
derness, sweetness, crystal clearness 
and that certainty of touch which 
q marks the master. Note their words: 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 

‘‘A novel exciting more interest 
than any previous one for many a 
day.... It 1s quite on the cards 
that in these early years of the 
twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of un- 
questioned power.” 








Lillian Whiting writes from Boston: 
‘“Many of us are simply lying 
awake nights trying toconjure up the 
author of ‘ The Inner Shrine,’ which 
takes hold of one as no work of fic- 
tion has for unremembered years.” 















Illustrated by Frank Craig. 
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The Boston Herald says: | 

‘‘A masterpiece of 
dialogue. Character 
meets character in a 
duel of words, every 
one of them eye-open- 
ers to the traits which 
animate the actors in 
this drama of inter- 
national life. It 1s 
immensely interest- 
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And so the chorus 
swells—from every state 
in the Union. 


Mrs. John S. Wood writes from California: 


‘“<Is Mrs. ———the author? It sug- 
gests all her finished technique, her 
versatility in character portrayal, 
her intuitiveness, her imagery, her 
depth, all that atmosphere of re- 
finement and elegance which is as- 
sociated with whatever comes from 





Never did so many readers beg 
for advance proofs when the story 
was running serially in HarPEr’s. 
NOW it 1s all here—AT LAST 
—to be had in book form com- 


plete. A Great Story. 



























START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 
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7 It's worry— not work— that tries one’s soul, and it’s poor bread, | 
_a poor table and poor living that adds to the wife’s trials and nags_ | 


the patient husband. | 

Why not start housekeeping right, you who are far-sighted | 
and learn the wisdom of utilizing at once every possible means © 
for lightening and brightening your housekeeping duties? 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will make the baking a success. 


Let’s have it a success in your home from the very beginning. 


Use— 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A, 





